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magnanimity of Marx? 


over a disarmament program 


Americans already disarmed in the most vul- 
nerable spot, in the corruption of justice? 


Hate, Bigotry Endanger 
U.S. Standing in World 


Remarks of Edward P. Morgan on Mar. 8 in commentary closing 
his nightly broadcast news report on the American Broadcasting 
Company’s radio network, sponsored by the AFL-CIO: 


OTHING THAT AMERICANS are re- 
sponsible for can be more damaging to 
the welfare of the country, to national security 
or to our position in the world than the obscene 
carelessness by which we are permitting a hate- 
twisted handful of bigots and political midgets 
to smear the scourge of racism across the land. 
Why should the Soviet Union worry over the 
risk of exploiting the impending missilé gap 
when in one of the more monstrous ironies of 
history the Communists can so securely ex- 
ploit the moral gap, beckoning to the awaken- 
ing colored hordes of Africa and Asia to steer 
clear of the oppressions of American democracy 
and embrace the principles of human dignity 
and freedom so deeply rooted in the humane 
Why should _ the 
Kremlin leaders concern themselves seriously 


rights? 


when they see 


Why should they fret enviously over our 
superior material strength and riches while 
we are so recklessly squandering the real 
strength of our society—its human values— 
and mocking the basic principles of our form 
of government, equal opportunity and civil 


On Feb. 23, the government newspaper 
Izvestia announced in Moscow that the Soviet 
Union during this year would open a new uni- 
versity especially for African, Asian and Latin 
American students, offering up to 4,000 of 
them from four to eight years of specialized 
training with all expenses paid. 

THAT SAME DAY the civil rights debate 
droned on in the U.S. Senate with the senior 
senator from Mississippi, James Oliver East- 
land, leading the crusade to preserve and pro- 
tect second-class citizenship for Negroes. 
week later, Senator Eastland rose to the pointed 

(Continued on Page 7) 


One 


Courts Upset 
NERB On 
‘Brown-Olds’ 


By Dave Perlman 

A series of appellate court de- 
cisions has undermined the Na- 
tional Labor Relation Board’s 
drastic “Brown-Olds remedy” for 
alleged violations of the Taft- 
Hartley ban on closed-shop hiring 
practices, 

During the past two months, 
five U. S. Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peal have refused to enforce 
NLRB orders directing unions, 
companies or both to reimburse 
all employes in the bargaining unit 
for union dues and initiation ‘fees 
collected during periods in which 
the board had found an illegal hir- 
ing hall or other so-called closed- 
shop system. 


“‘Oppressive and Capricious’ 
Either a full-scale hearing on the 
Brown-Olds doctrine, held Mar. 8 
at the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Philadelphia, or a Supreme 
decision on a related case 
argued last fall, might lead the la- 
bor board to abandon a policy 
which the AFL-CIO has charged 
is “oppressive and capricious, caus- 
ing only slight inconvenience to 
some unions and financial ruin to 
others.” 

The NLRB has not yet appealed 
any of its lost circuit court cases to 
| the Supreme Court, but a spokes- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Cloture Move Defeated: 


Meany Appeals for 
Find to Filibuster 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has appealed to the Senate to 
halt the “paralyzing” Southern filibuster which since Feb. 15 has 
blockaded action on measures to safeguard voting and other mi- 


nority rights. 


In the wake of Meany’s plea, contained in telegrams to all senators 
except the 18 Dixie Democrats en- ®—— 


gaged in marathon efforts to talk 
civil rights legislation to death, 
there were these major develop- 
ments: ; 

@ The first move to curb the 
Senate filibuster was defeated by a 


Wilson Co. Strikers 
To Get.Jobs Back 


Chicago — An arbitration 
board has ruled in effect that 
most Wilson Co. workers who 
were replaced by strikebreak- 
ers during the 110-day strike 
by the Packinghouse Workers 
will get their jobs back, even 
if it means ousting the strike- 
breakers. - 

By a 2-to-1 vote, the arbi- 
tration panel ruled that sen- 
jority must govern “all the 
way up and down.” Since 
nearly all the union members 
had greater seniority than 
their replacements, most of 
them will be able to claim 
their jobs back. 


vote of 53-42. The 42 votes mus- 
tered by pro-civil-rights forces fell 
short even of a simple majority. 
Under Senate rules, two-thirds of 
those present would have had to 
favor cloture before the talkathon 
could have been halted. 

@ The House plunged into its 
long-delayed civil rights debate, 
with Southern Congressmen 
pledged to use every available parli- 
amentary device to delay action 
and denouncing voting-rights legis- 
lation as “an invitation to rioting 
and bloodshed.” 

@ Compromise talk continued 
on Capitol Hill, with authoritative 
sources indicating moves were un- 
der way to win agreement on a 
more modest bill insuring voting 
rights, making federal funds avail- 
able to educate servicemen’s chil- 
dren. where schools are closed to 
thwart desegregation, and provid- 
ing penalties to halt racist bomb- 
ings. 

It was reported that senators 
working toward a compromise 

(Continued on Page 12) 


older citizens. 
On the eve of committee action,‘ 


Forand Bill Support Grows 


s House Unit Nears Vote 


Medical Experts 
Endorse Measure 


By Gene Zack 
The drive for enactment of the Forand Bill moved into high 


gear, picking up major support from within the medical profession 
as the House Ways & Means Co 


AFL-CIO-backed measure to provide medical care for the nation’s 


ittee neared a vote on the 


Dr. Basil C. MacLean, former pres- 
ident of the national Blue Cross 
Association—largest group of vol- 
untary non-profit plans in the field 
—gave unqualified endorsement to 
the bill despite organized opposition 
mounted by the American Medical 
Association and the commercial in- 
surance industry. 

MacLean bluntly said that “the 
costs of care of the aged cannot 
be met, unaided, by the mechan- 
ism of insurance or prepayment.” 
He added that financing health 


- benefits for the aged by means of 


social security payroll deductions, 
as called for in the Forand bill, 
“provides a way of dealing with 
the question with dignity and ef- 
fectiveness.” 

“The good sense of this meas- 
ure,” the former Blue Cross head 
said in a letter to the bill’s sponsor, 
Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R.I.), 
“and the urgent need that created 
it, recommend its passage without 
delay.” 

AMA Opposition ‘Misguided’ 

Joining in enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the bill was Dr. E. M. 
Bluestone, professor of hospital ad- 
ministration at Columbia and New 
York Universities, who declared the 
“sheer humanity” of the bill “far 
outweighs” what he termed the 
“misguided and ill-advised” opposi- 
tion of the AMA and the insurance 
industry. He charged that oppon- 
ents were “motivated largely by 
professional self-protection.” 

The letters were made public by 


BCW Units 
Ask Ouster 
Of Cross 


Officers of five big locals of 
the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers — the union expelled 
from the AFL-CIO, for corrupt 
leadership — have charged in 
court that BCW Pres. James G. 
Cross has continued to “plunder” 
the union’s treasury for “personal 
profit.” 


They asked the U. S. District 
Court in Washington, D. C., to 
force Cross and BCW Sec.-Treas. 
Peter N. Olson to furnish a finan- 
cial accounting and repay any mis- 
appropriated funds. The court was 
also asked to order a secret ballot 
referendum of the BCW member- 
ship to determine whether Cross 
and Olson should be removed from 
office. 


Represent 20,000 Members 
The five locals—in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Long Island City, N. Y., . 
Pittsburgh and Houston—say they 
represent 20,000 members, ap- 
proximately one-third of the BCW’s 
remaining strength, 

At a press conference, a spokes- 
man for the group said. the five 


(Continued on Page 4) 


A small increase in unemploym 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Minor Gains Matched 
By. Setbacks in States 


ent benefits in Virginia, workmen’s 


compensation improvements in Maryland, anti-discrimination meas- 
ures in Alaska and Nevada, and a watered-down bill to protect 
migrant workers in Colorado are among the labor-backed laws 
enacted by state legislatures in recent weeks. 


Other major bills, including a 
state minimum wage law in Vir- 
ginia, extended jobless benefits in 
West Virginia, and reapportionment 
in Maryland have gone down to 
defeat in rural-dominated legisla- 


Virginia U. C. Up Slightly 
In Virginia, maximum unemploy- 
ment benefits were increased $4 to 
a new top of $32 a week, and dura- 
tion of benefits was extended from 


the previous 18 weeks to 20 weeks. 


Labor-backed moves to provide 
more substantial improvement were 
defeated in House and Senate com- 
mittees. The new schedule still 
leaves Virginia’s unemployment 
compensation benefits among the 
lowest in the nation. 
As the Virginia le 
headed for a scheduled Mar. 12 
adjournment, the House voted 
down a 75-cent state minimum 
wage bill, which had won com- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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A 5-YEAR FIGHT AND VICTORY led to this happy scene of workers waving vacation paychecks 
won for them by the Clothing Workers. When the A. L. Kornman Co. of Nashville, Tenn., shut 
down and reneged on vacation pay, the ACWA won an arbitration decision awarding workers over 
$11,000. The firm lost repeated court apres. 


Five Appellate Courts Overturn 
Drastic ‘Brown-Olds’ Remedy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
man said it ‘s “reasonable to ex- 
pect” that one or more of the cases 
would be appealed. 


The precedent on which the | 


NLRB bases its controversial 
doctrine is a 1956 case involving 
the Brown-Olds Plumbing & 
Heating Corp., where repay- 
ment of union dues was ordered 
after a finding that the com- 
pany and the union in effect had 
a closed-shop policy. 

In 1958, the labor board cited 
this precedent in serving notice that 
it would order the refunding of all 
union dues if hiring hall and other 


Kennedy, Nixon Score 


job referral systems operated by 
unions failed to provide specific, 
written guarantees that non-union 
members would be given equal 
consideration for jobs. 


‘Remedy’ Repeatedly Rejected 


Unions and employers were al- 


| lowed a grace period to bring their 


contracts and practices into con- 
formity with the labor board rul- 
ing. It was the NLRB’s crackdown 
on alleged violations after the 
“grace period” had expired which 
brought a rash of court challenges 
—and decisions reversing the labor 
board. 

In cases where the Brown-Olds 


In New Hampshire Vote 


The nation’s first presidential primary, in rockribbed Republican 
New Hampshire, showed Sen. John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts 
piling up a record-breaking Democratic vote and Vice Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon, the certain GOP presidential nominee, making an im- 


pressive showing of his own. 


The total Democratic vote was® 


above 50,000 while the Republican 
count showed 70,000—a sharp re- 
duction from the 2-to-1 majority 
that the GOP can normally depend 
on in the state. 

The next significant primary will 
come Apr. 5 in Wisconsin, where 
Nixon is running on the Republi- 
can side and Kennedy collides head- 
on with Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.), the only other openly 
avowed candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 


Kennedy, with 42,969 votes, 
about doubled the total won by 
any Democratic candidate in 
other years. The high-water 
mark previously was the 21,701 
votes for Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(D-Tenn.) in 1956. 

There were 375 write-in votes 
this year for Sen. Stuart Syming- 
ton (D-Mo.) and 6,734 votes for 
an obscure Chicago manufacturer, 
Paul Fisher, whose name appeared 
on the ballot and who managed to 
get an additional 2,000 plus write- 
in votes on the Republican side. 


Nixon, running unopposed in the 


_ Republican primary and with no 


personal campaigning in the state, 
got 65,077. votes—nearly 9,000 


Morgan Participant 
In UW Symposium 
_. Edward P. Morgan, radio broad- 
caster whose nightly comment over 
the ABC network is sponsored by 
the AFL-CIO, was a participant in 
a recent symposium on “The Six- 
_ ties: Challenge to Our Generation,” 
at the University of Wisconsin. _. 
He and Earl P. Mazo, writer and 
journalist, discussed “Mass Com- 
‘munications and Their Obligations 
to Society.” 


more than the previous GOP rec- 
ord established by Pres. Eisenhower 
in 1956. Another 2,890 Republi- 
cans wrote in the name of New 
York Gov. Nelson Rockefeller. 

The New Hampshire campaign, 
originally a quiet one because of 
the lack of contests, exploded 
dramatically at the last moment 
when Nixon’s state campaign man- 
ager, Gov. Wesley Powell (R), pub- 
licly charged that Kennedy was 
“soft on communism.” 

Kennedy demanded and 
promptly got from Nixon a re- 
pudiation of the Powell charge. 
Herbert Klein, the Vice Presi- 


ment disavowing Powell’s cam- 

paign oratory. 

Powell, a former administrative 
assistant to New Hampshire Sen. 
Styles Bridges, ranking Republican 
in the Senate and a power in GOP 
legislative circles, fired back a tele- 
gram telling Nixon that to win the 
presidency this year he must “at- 
tack” his political opponents. 

The New Hampshire primary is 
what is called in political circles 
a “beauty contest,” giving candi- 
dates a chance to show personal 
popularity but having no binding 
effect on delegates to the Demo- 
cratic and Republican nominating 
conventions next July. 

In the past, however, New 
Hampshire primaries have had oc- 
casional influence. Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s showing as a candidate 
against the late Sen. Robert A. 
Taft (R-O.) in 1952 was the first 
specific sign that Eisenhower, then 
still in Europe as Supreme .Com- 
mander of North Atlantic Treaty 
forces, might take the GOP nom- 
ination from the Ohio senator. 


“remedy” was the key issue, fed- 
eral appellate courts in Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans, the District of 
Columbia, San Francisco and New 
York have rejected the NLRB po- 
sition. In only one of the 11 cir- 
cuit courts—in Chicago—was the 
labor board upheld, and labor at- 
torneys do not consider that case 
a clear-cut test of the Brown-Olds 
doctrine. That decision has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 
The Third Circuit court in Phil- 
adelphia, where a three-judge panel 
had unanimously rejected the 
Brown-Olds remedy in January, re- 
heard the case before the full 
seven-judge court in a legal “dou- 


.| ble-header” in which a new case 


involving the Brown-Olds doctrine 
was also argued. 
Before the circuit court issues 
its opinion, however, there is a 
possibility that the Supreme 
Court might rule on the issue. 
' The case before the Supreme 
Court—Machinists Local 1424 
and the Bryan Mfg. Co. vs. 
NLRB—could be decided with- 
out a ruling on the Brown-Olds 
issue, labor attorneys emphasize. 
The AFL-CIO, however, sub- 
mitted a “friend of the court” 
brief dealing with the Brown-Olds 
issue as a factor in the case. 
The brief challenged the Brown- 
Olds “remedy” on the grounds that: 


@ It is based on an “unreason- 
able inference” that union dues and 
fees collected under an illegal un- 
ion security or hiring hall arrange- 
ment constitute “coerced pay- 
ments.” 


All evidence and history points 
out, the AFL-CIO declared, “that 
the overwhelming majority of 
workers voluntarily embrace union 
conditions.” 

@ The “mass reimbursement” 
order is “not appropriate” to the 
situation and is an “abuse” of the 
NLRB’s authority. The financial 
burden of reimbursement “falls 
most heavily upon the smaller un- 
ions least able to sustain it.” 


Labor attorneys pointed out that 
in some Brown-Olds type cases, the 
company alone has been ordered 
to reimburse the employes, in other 
cases the union alone, and that in 
still other cases financial liability 
is imposed equally on the company 
and the union. The NLRB order 
directing reimbursement applies to 
whichever party happened to be 
named in the original charge. 

@ The legal precedent on which 
the NLRB based its original Brown- 
Olds decision is inappropriate. It 
was a Supreme Court decision in 
1943 which upheld an NLRB order 
forcing the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. to pay back dues it had 
collected on behalf of a company- 
dominated union. The court held 


that the employes had been coerced 
into joining the company union, 


By 19 Percent: 


Last Year 


Despite the impact of the steel 


1958 figures. 


Pitcrae Profits 


Top 1958 


strike in the second half of 1959, 


corporation profits last year soared nearly 19 percent above the 


That’s the story as reported in the Wall Street Journal which 
keeps tabs on the earnings of representative companies. The 545 


ple jumped their profits to $11.5 
billion from $9.7 billion in the 
previous year. 

Estimates of total national profits 
for 1959 indicate a new record 
high of over $48 billion, before 
taxes. The previous record was 
set in 1955 when profits reached 
$44.9 billion. 


Almost All Gained 

All but four of the 28 industry 
groups which the Journal reports 
on showed profit gains over 1958. 
The only declines were registered 
in steel which registered a drop of 
four-tenths of 1 percent, railroads 
—affected by the steel strike— 
which showed a drop of 1.2 per- 
cent, aircraft and sugar. 

Spectacular gains were regis- 
tered for two groups: autos 
showed a 91.3 percent jump in 
profits and movies and movie 
theaters registered a 719.4 per- 
cent increase, according to the 
Journal. 

The Journal predicted that for 
the first quarter of 1960 half of 
the industry groups would show 
additional gains in profits, with 
automobiles and steel leading the 
upward swing. The total profits 
for the quarter are expected to 
match or exceed profits for the 
first three months of 1960. 

Higher Depreciation 

Among the factors held respon- 
sible for the soaring profits picture 
is an increase in depreciation 
charges by corporations; *with the 
result of more cash flowing into 
their coffers. 

_ Here’s how the profits of major 


. 


Labor Joins 
Mourning for 


Neuberger 


Portland, Ore.—Sen. Richard L. 
Neuberger (D-Ore.), who tri- 
umphed over a cancer attack in 
1958, died Mar. 9 after suffering 
a cerebral hemorrhage. He was 47. 

Neuberger, Oregon’s first Demo- 
cratic senator in 40 years, had 
planned to seek nomination for his 
second term in the May 20 pri- 
mary. No Democrat had filed 
against him, and Republicans had 
been unable to select a serious con- 
tender. His unexpected death left 
the contest for the Senate seat 
open. 

In a telegram of condolence 
to Neuberger’s widow, Mrs. 
Maureen Neuberger, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and Sec. 
Treas, William F. Schnitzler said 
they were “shocked and sad- 
dened at the tragic death” of the 
senator. 

Neuberger, they wired, “had 
achieved an enviable record of 
service to his state and his country 
and had been a staunch advocate of 
liberal causes. We will miss him 
and America will miss him.” 


two-year term in the Oregon House 


ate, serving there until 1954 when 


for the U.S. Senate. 


day out of respect. 


corporations in the Journal’s sam-‘ 


Neuberger entered politics in 
1941 when he won election to a 


he waged his successful campaign | California 


The Senate broke off its civil 
rights debate for three hours of 
tribute in which Neuberger was 
eulogized by leaders on both sides 
of the aisle, then recessed for the 


industry groups checked by the 
Journal increased in 1959: 

Airlines, 12.5 percent; build- 
ing materials, 31.6; chemicals, 
33.7; department stores, 19; dis- 
tilleries, 17.4; drug companies, 
8.3; electrical equipment, 19.8; 
farm equipment, 48; finance 
companies, 6.5; food products, 
14.7; leather, 32.8; metal and 
mining, 15.2; office equipment, 
9.7. 

Also petroleum products, 7 per- 
cent; pulp and paper, 25.2; rail- 
way equipment, 60.2; rubber com- 
panies, 26.9; textiles, 83; tobacco, 
8; tools and other machinery, 31.9; 
other industrial, 20.9; utilities, 7.4. 


J 
Hotel Union 
Names Group 
2 e e 
On Civil Rights 

Cincinnati, O.—Pres. Ed. S. 
Miller of the Hotel & Restaurant 
Employes has announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee on civil 
rights headed by Intl. Vice Pres. 
Richard Smith of Chicago. 

Other members are William S. 
Pollard of Los Angeles, chairman 
of the Joint Council of Dining Car 
Employes, who was named commit- 


tee secretary; General Organizer 
Betty Bentz of Local 6, New York; 


RICHARD W. SMITH 
Chairman, Hotel & Restaurant 
Employes Committee on Civil 
Rights 


Mary Jackson, Seattle, Wash., and 
John Gibson, president of the St. 
Louis local. 

Appointment of the committee 

was authorized by the last conven- 
tion. It will work under Miller's 
direction, according to the resolu- 
tion, to help the international and 
all locals carry out the constitu- 
tional policy banning “discrimina- 
tion against any individual based 
upon race, color, creed or national 
origin.” 
_ Smith, pointing out that the un- 
ion represents virtually every race, 
said the new committee will work 
closely with the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Civil Rights “to advance and 
protect the civil rights of all work- 
ers and all labor in the nation.” 


of Representatives. In 1949 he was California Retail Clerks 
elected a member of the state sen-| File NLRB Election Bid 


Los Angeles— Five Southern 
locals of the Retail 
Clerks have filed petitions asking 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to conduct representation elections 
in 15 Barkers furniture stores. 
About 1,000 employes, working in 
stores in 11 communities, are 
involved, . 
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Page Three 


First Walkout i in SAG’s History: 


Top Stars, Bit Hisvides Strike - 
Giant Studios for TV Royalties 


“ Hollywood—Fourteen thousand film actors—the nation’s top stars and bit players, alike—have shut 
down seven of the industry’s eight giant motion picture studios in the first strike against the major 


producers in the history of the Screen Actors Guild. 


The strike began Mar. 7 after more than two months of fruitless negotiations. At issue is a 
_ union demand that actors receive added wih adc from the profits which studios receive on 


theatrical 


motion pictures made‘ 


after 1948 and subsequently sold to 


television. SAG is also asking an 
industry-wide welfare and pension 


~ fund paid by the producers, plus 


wage increases. 
U-I Signs Up 

Just prior to the walkout, SAG 
cracked the solid front of the ma- 
jor studios by signing a three-year 
pact with Universal-International 
settling all issues in the negotia- 
tions. On the heels of this settle- 
ment, the union reached similar 
agreements with a dozen: large 
independent producers. 

The U-I pact specifies that on 
theatrical pictures made between 
Aug. 1,-1958 and Jan. 31, 1960, 
actors will receive 6 percent of re- 
ceipts, after deduction of distribu- 
tion costs, when the films are sold 
to television. 
after Jan. 31, 1960, the producer 
will pay 7 percent of receipts after 
distribution costs. 

The Guild contract with Uni- 
versal-International also provides 
for a producer contribution of 
5 percent of all actors’ earnings 


Guild Asks 


On pictures made4. 


Siriking Actors Get ’ 
AFL-CIO Backing 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 

Meany has wired officials of 
the striking Screen Actors 
Guild a pledge of the “co- 
operation and assistance of all 
your fellow unionists in the 
united labor movement.” 
_ “Your long record of 
peaceful collective bargain- 
ing, spanning more than a 
generation,” Meany’s tele- 
gram said, “indicates without 
question that this strike was 
forced upon your union by 
the stubborn refusal of the 
employers to negotiate rea- 
sonable terms.” 


into a pension and welfare fund 
to be jointly administered by the 
producer and the union. 

In the area of salary increases, 
the pay of day players went up 
from $90 to $100 daily; free lance 
players up from $300 to $350 


Laws to 


Ban Professional Scabs 


Legislation to outlaw professional strikebreaking and the strike 
insurance plan that finances the “massive retaliation” of newspaper 
publishers against the unions in their plants was demanded by the 
Newspaper Guild executive board at a meeting in Washington. 


The ANG’s proposal, part of a broad outline for cooperation 


among industry unions to combat 
publisher attacks, was formulated 
following board consideration of 
the situation in Portland, Ore., 
where other newspaper labor groups 
since Nov. 10 have been honoring 
a Stereotypers’ picket line thrown 
around the Oregonian and the Ore- 
gon Journal. The Stereotypers went 
on strike when contract negotia- 
tions broke down over the publish- 
ers’ demand for changes in work- 
ing conditions. 

The Guild program is similar 
to one advanced at about the 
same time by Pres. Elmer Brown 
of the Typographers. It is de- 
rived from a Pennsylvania law 
barring the recruiting of strike- 
breakers by a person or firm “not 
directly involved in a labor strike 
or lockout” which lead to the ar- 
rest of Bloor Schleppey, head of 
a notorious scab-importing oper- 
ation, in connection with an at- 
tempt to break an ITU strike at 
the Bristol Courier and Levit- 
town Times in 1958. 

The ANG board adopted a pol- 
icy statement which: 

@ “Instructs the top officers to 
prepare legislative measures that 


‘Thirties’ TV Show 
To Be Aired Again 
New York—“Life in the 


earn bar recruitment of strike- 
breakers by an individual or group 
not directly involved in the strike; 
abolish strike insurance, which has 
become such a large factor in pub- 
lisher resistance; impose limitations 
on the use of the vicious doctrine 
of ‘massive retaliation,’ and require 
the strike-bound employer to an- 
nounce in his advertisements for 
workers that his enterprise is en- 
gaged in a labor dispute. 


@ “Instructs the top officers to 
pursue actively the introduction of 
such measures in state and national 
legislative bodies. Locals also 
should be called upon to further 
this program where and when ap- 
propriate. The extended support of 
trade union bodies at all levels, 
particularly in the printing trade 
unions, should be sought and en- 
couraged.” 

The ANG kieadership heartily 
welcomed the cooperation at both 
local and international levels that 
has helped keep the Portland work- 
ers “determined not to yield to a 
despotic management seeking to 
emasculate union strength.” Plans 
of top ANG officers to continue 
meetings with the leaders of other 
printing trades unions “for the pur- 
pose of developing closer inter- 
union cooperation” were approved. 

The board also urged locals to 

accept invitations to affiliate from 
state or local printing trades 
councils in areas where they have 
been extended. Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.) was commended 
for introducing a resolution call- 
ing for a Senate investigation 
of strikebreaking, and locals 
throughout the country were 
urged to ask their own senators 
to support it. ° 

The board noted many signs in- 
dicating “plainly the desire of 
members for inter-union coopera- 
tion,” citing resolutions urging 
meetings of top officers to achieve 
such cooperation, — 


_| contracts with the Guild. 


tion. 
tinue to work on films made ex- 


religious, 


weekly; stunt men up from $90 to 
$100 daily, and from $345 to $400 
a week. 


SAG Pres. Ronald Reagan, hail- | 


ing the U-I pact and the subsequent 
settlements with the independents, 
called on the heads of the seven 
struck studios to show the. same 
“sense of responsibility” and sign 


No Such Thing as Scabs 

The walkout was accomplished 
without fanfare and without picket 
lines. As a SAG spokesman -put 
it: “There’s no need for picket 
lines. Nobody ever heard of scab 
actors.” 

The strike affects only the pro- 
duction of motion pictures for 
showing in theaters across the na- 
Union members will con- 


pressly for television as well as on 
educational and com- 
mercial films. i 
Efforts by U.S. Mediator Jules 
Medoff to settle the strike foun- 
dered at the outset when officials 
of the studios brushed off his in- 
vitation to meet “either separate- 
ly or jointly” on the contract dis- 
pute. The studio refusal to meet 
came despite agreement by SAG 
Officials to sit down with the 
mediator. 
Pledges of support from labor 
organizations whose total member- 


ship runs into the millions poured | 


into SAG’s offices here as the walk- 
out began. 

Pres. James A. Suffridge of the 
Retail Clerks assured the actors of 
his union’s “full moral and finan- 
cial support,” and praised the Guild 
for the “substantial assistance” it 
has given the labor movement gen- 
erally. 

Ed S. Miller, president of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes, 
said the union’s executive board 
had voted “wholehearted” backing 
of the strike action, which it said 
was “forced” on SAG by the re- 
fusal of producers to consider the 
actors’ demands, 

The executive council of Actors 

Equity unanimously voted to back 
the strikebound screen performers, 
declaring that a “resolution of the 
deadlock in the favor of SAG is 
most important to performers in all 
the entertainment fields.” 
. The California State AFL-CIO 
wired Reagan that organized labor 
in the state stands “united to ren- 
der any and all assistance” in 
SAG’s strike. The state body’s ex- 
ecutive council unanimously voted 
“complete moral and financial sup- 
port.” 


JOHN M. ELLIOTT 
President of Street Railway Em- 
ployes has been elected to board 
of Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 
The company will hold its annual 
meeting in Baltimore Apr. 6. 


_has charged, 


price-fixing. 


day coverage.” 


News Blackout Chara ed 
In. Montreal Price Trial : 


‘Toronto, Ont.—Montreal newspapers are suppressing news | 
of a corporation trial involving price-iaire, Prof. Frank Scott © 


Scolt;a noted Inwyer endl letwaae ualieih Ghidenes af de 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, told a meeting of the 
Ontario branch of the Canadian Bar Association that the 
Montreal Gazette and the Montreal Star—the city’s two big 
English-language dailies—published almost nothing about the 
trial of 17 pulp and paper companies for restricting trade by 


The tees fs taalad nn hows.ol oh tod ee Ge 
printed only one story about the prosecutions. As a result 
Canadian Press, which relies on newspaper sources, has carried 
nothing over its wires, Scott added. 

“Thus as far as I can find out the rest_of Canada heard 
nothing of it. The silence of the press also silenced the Caria-' 
dian Broadcasting Co., which relies—quite erroneously, in my 
opinion—on the same sources as the newspapers.” 

Later the Gazette conceded it published only one story, but 
said the event was not a enough to justify — 


Seamen’s Union 
New Seamen’s Union 
son ‘R ys’ 
Moves on ‘Runaways’ 
New York—tThe Intl. Maritime Workers Union has filed two 
actions with the National Labor Relations Board against National 
Bulk Carriers and its Liberian subsidiary, Universe Tankships, Inc., 


one of the largest American operators of American-owned “run. 


away” ships flying the flag of the African republic. 
The IMWU was set up several< 


months ago as a joint operation by 
two AFL-CIO affiliates, the Mari- 
time Union and the Seafarers, with 
the authorization of the Intl. Trans- 
portworkers Federation, to organize 
the crews of “runaway” ships 
owned in the U.S. but flying the 
flags of other countries, particularly 
Panama, Liberia and Honduras. 

One action asked that the Global 
Seamen’s Union, which it described 
as company-sponsored, be deprived 
of its authorization as collective 


New Trainmen 
Officers Sworn 


As Meet Ends 


Cleveland — New Officers took 
the oath of office as the closing act 
of the Raiiroad Trainmen’s seven 
weeks of convention sessions here. 


These offices were filled in the 
closing days by ballot of the 1,100 
delegates on voting machines: 


Vice Presidents J. H. Shepherd 
North Platte, Neb.; G. C. Gale of 
Winnipeg, Manit.; P. K. Byers, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; W. P. Kelly, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Board of Trustees and Insurance: 
Al J. LaRose, chairman; J. H. 
Smith, secretary, and M. J. Beirne. 

Executive Board: chairman, C. EB, 
Jones; secretary, O. B. Brooks; 
and T. B. Brownfield, W. J. Cul- 


bertson, and W. E. Smith, mem- 
bers. 


Kennedy Re-elected 


nedy’s re-election and victory for 


4| all Kennedy supporters except one. 
=|Sole winner was William J. Weil, 
for secretary-treasurer until Apr. 1, 


who lost in four election tries but 


4| was elected 11th vice president. 


Among the losers was C. W. 
Wilkinson_of Minnesota. Elected 
chairman of the convention as a 
committee of the whole in the first 
week of the convention, Wilkin- 
son was later defeated for trustee. 


Clyde Titler, Pennsylvanian who 
brought a civil suit last year against 
the BRT insurance department, de- 
clined to run for office. He had 
announced his intention of running 
for trustee, but changed his mind. 


New terms of office for all offi- 


cials start Apr. 1, 


‘| An attempt by a minority of]; 
é| delegates to oust supporters of 
:| Pres. W. P. Kennedy ended in Ken- 


bargaining representative of the 
crew of the SS Ore Monarch. 

In addition, the union filed un- 
fair labor practice charges against 
the company for illegally interfer- 
ing with organization work aboard 
the SS Ore Jupiter, citing the firing 
of Magoulianos E. Dionvsics, third 
assistant engineer, because he had 
helped obtain IMWU authorization 
cards from crew members. 

Shannon Wall, executive direc- 
tor of the IMWU, described the 
Global Seamen’s Union as “noth- 
ing but a company union set up 
by D. K. Ludwig (National Bulk 
president) to keep the crews on 
his Liberian flag ships.from get- 
ting genuine union representa- 
tion.” He said National Bulk, 
through Universe Tankships, op- 
erates 22 tankers and 14 ore 
carriers under the Liberian flag. 


“The actions of this American 
operator on ships which he oper- 
ates for American companies have 
plainly violated American - law,” 
Wall declared. “We intend to es- 
tablish that Ludwig and others of 
his kind cannot use the Liberian 
flag as a cover for such abuse and 
exploitation of crews but must an- 
swer for their actions under our 
laws.” 


Typo Leaders 


Assured of 
Re-Election 


Indianapolis, Ind.—For the first 
time in modern history, members 
of the Typographical Union are go- 
ing into a referendum election 
without. a contest for the interna- 
tional union’s top two posts. 

Without opposition, Pres. Elmer 
Brown and Sec.-Treas. William R. 
Cloud were assured re-election. 
Brown received the endorsements 
of 567 locals for another term. 

Two potential rivals failed to re- 
ceive the minimum of 50 endorse- 
ments required by the union consti- 
tution—Jesse B. Manbeck of Wash- 
ington, who.won approval from 
three locals, and Howard C. Mur- 
ray of Richmond, Va., who was 
given 47 endorsements. Cloud was 
unopposed even for endorsements. — 

Incumbent members of the in 
ternational executive board also re- 
ceived endorsements from substan- 
tial majorities of locals but face 
opposition in the referendum sched- 


uled for May. 
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Forand Bill Drive Gets Medical Backing 


BLURRED THINKING of officials of Chicago Medical Society led to this unretouched picture of 
exhibit attacking Forand bill as “socialistic” and “communistic.” Medical Society officials refused 
to permit photographer to take picture of exhibit, threatened him with “drastic measures” if he tried. 
Another photographer shot the above photo hastily, was promptly ejected. Display was set up in 
rooms of the Palmer House, where public had access, in connection with annual clinical conference 
for doctors. Society spokesmen said pictures might embarass medicine. 


Chicago Medical Society Watchdog. 
Tries, Fails to Foil Photographer | 


Chicago—Spokesmen for the Chicago Medical Society engaged in cloak-and-dagger antics coupled 
with threats of “drastic” measures in an effort to block the AFL-CIO News from obtaining photo- 
graphs of an exhibit attacking the Forand bill as a “socialist handout.” 

A free-lance cameraman arranged for by the AFL-CIO News hid a camera under his hat and 
managed to take one blurred picture before being ousted by angry medical society watchdogs. 


Earlier, a colleague was told he‘ 
was “trespassing” if he had “any- 
thing to do with the AFL-CIO.” 

Erected in a fourth-floor foyer 
of the Palmer House in connection 
with the society’s clinical confer- 
ence, the display was clearly visible 
to delegates attending other meet- 
ings in the hotel. But society offi- 
cials claimed they feared photo- 
graphs in the AFL-CIO News 
might “portray medicine in bad 
light.” 

“Scientific Exhibit” 

The display was set up by the 
society’s Committee on Legislative 
Information and was labeled a 
“scientific exhibit.” Prominently 
featured was a copy of Karl Marx’s 
basic Communist work, “Capital,” 
and a sign lambasting Forand bill 
supporters as “do-gooders” for 
wanting legislation which would 
provide medical care for older 
citizens. 

An aspiring young actor, rig- 
ged out as a circus barker in a 
cutaway coat and top hat and 
wearing a fake beard, lampooned 
the bill as “payola for the gov- 
ernment” under which “Big 
Brother wants to make all your 
decisions for you.” 

The elaborate efforts by medical 
society officials to ban picture-tak- 
ing by the labor press were detailed 
in reports from the two cameramen, 
verified by Miss Lisbeth Bamberger 


of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social, 


Security. 

‘The first photographer was in- 
terrupted by two men before he 
could take any pictures. The men 
demanded his personal and profes- 
sional identification and the iden- 
. tity of the customer who had en- 
gaged his commercial photographic 
firm 


Not satisfied with the camera- 
man’s statement that he did not 
know the name of the client, the 


two men—one a burly six-footer— 
told him he was “trespassing,” was 
“not wanted,” and that if he was 
found near the display again “dras- 
tic measures would be taken.” The 
men accompanied him down the 
elevator and out of the hotel. 

The-~- second photographer suc- 
ceeded in getting his one shot be- 
fore an irate official told him that 
since he was “not a doctor,” he 
could not take pictures. The offi- 
cial firmly ordered him to leave. 


“Bunch of Communists” 


Pressed for an explanation, the 
official said that “a bunch of Com- 
munists in the next room” were 
trying to obtain pictures of the 
display. Meeting in the next room 
was the Group Health Association 
of America. 

The display featured a. wide va- 
riety of slick brochures denouncing 
the Forand bill. They included: 

@ An American Medical Asso- 
ciation pamphlet characterizing the 
proposed system for medical care 
for the aged ‘as “political medicine” 
that would “mean poorer, not bet- 
ter, health care.” 

@ Another AMA tract. calling 
the Forand bill “bad medicine,” 
and claiming that it would “curtail 
right of aged to spend their dollars 
as they want,” and would “cover 
millions of people with . . . hos- 
pital and surgical insurance, re- 
gardless of whether they want or 
need it.” 

@ A third AMA brochure, in 
which the doctor’s lobby let its slip 
show by complaining that ‘“an 
agency of the federal government” 
would “set fees for physicians and 
charges for hospitals and nursing 
homes.” 

@ A copy of a news letter by 
Rep. Bruce Alger (R-Tex.) which 
called the bill “socialized medi- 
cine.” The letter was repriated by 


the Association of American Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. 


@ A-voluminous copy of the 
January “Dan Smoot Report,” 
which claimed the Forand bill was 
patterned after England’s 12-year- 
old national health program, which, 
the report said, “is modeled on the 
Soviet system created by Lenin.” 

Workers, Employers Will Pay 

The display was keyed to the 
theme that the Forand bill would 
take money from “the public till” 
—despite the fact that the proposed 
legislation calls for employers and 
employes each to make a maxi- 
mum $12-a-year contribution 
through increased social security 
taxes to finance all of the medical 
care for the aged. 

Here’s part of the “spiel” 
which the young actor delivered 
in sideshow-barker style: 

“Step right up and hear about 
the Forand bill. Yes—F-O-R- 
A-N-D—don’t forget the name, 
he won’t forget you. The bill 
to provide free medical care, free 
everything, and payola for. the 
U.S. government.” At this point 
the medicine man scattered a fist- 
ful of gilt-covered “coins” into 
the audience. 

“Uncle Sam is passing out 
money, all for free! Yes sir, step 
right up for a Socialist handout! 
Big Brother wants to make all your 
decisions for you. Big Brother 
will look after you. Yes, sir, the 
Forand bill gives you freedom from 
want . . . freedom from fear. . . 
freedom from freedom.” 

The medical society used the 
“scare technique” in one sign to 
whip up doctor opposition to the 
bill on the ground that the legisla- 
tion would “take away your older 
patients and their dependents un- 


distinguished doctors closely ac- 


Showdown 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Forand in a speech on the House 
floor. He said it was “significant” 
that “in the face of the usual closed- 
mind opposition of the AMA, two 


quainted with the problem” support 
the health insurance measure: 
The two letters, the. Rhode Island 
Democrat said, indicate that “cor- 
porate medicine, as represented by 
the AMA, does not speak for doc- 
tors who really know the prob- 
lem.” He added: 

“I think it is a tragedy that the 
general public should get the im- 
pression that doctors as a whole 
are opposed to health protection 
for the aged. This is simply not 
true.” 

In last year’s hearings before the 

Ways & Means Committee, headed 
by Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), 
more than a score of doctors sup- 
ported the bill to finance health 
care by increasing the social se- 
curity tax on employers and em- 
ployes by a maximum of $12 a 
year each. 
As support for the measure 
mounted, reports persisted that 
the Eisenhower Administration, 
spurred by political considerations 
involved in Vice Pres. Nixon’s pres- 
idential bid, was considering an 
election-year about-face on medical 
insurance legislation. 

The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, at its recent midwinter 
session, warned against any elev- 
enth-hour Administration pro- 
gram “designed to meet the 
narrowly conceived financial de- 
mands of the AMA or the self- 
seeking clamor of insurance 
companies rather than the needs 
of the elderly.” 

In his letter to Forand, Dr. Mac- 
Lean pointed out that he has been 
in close contact with the problems 
of care for the aged “for many 
years and in many capacities.” The 
former national president of Blue 
Cross continued: 

“As a physician, I have had an 
intimate look at the special and 
personal health needs of the aged. 


Vote Near 


In House Committee 


seen that need reflected as a bur- 
den of obligatory and uncompen- 
sated service that acted as a con- 
stant drag upon the hospital’s eco- 
nomic support and growth. 

“As New York City Commis- 
sioner of Hospitals, I have seen 
these problems further translated 
into financial and social deficit for 
the entire community. As a presi- 
dent of the national Blue Cross 
Association, I participated first 
hand in the attempt to meet some 
of these problems through existing 


-|voluntary prepayment organiza- 
; : 


“A lifetime’s experience has 
led me at last te conclude that 
the costs of care of the aged can- 
not be met, unaided, by the 
mechanism of insurance or pre- 
payment as they exist today. The 
aged simply cannot afford to buy 
from any of these the scope of 
care that is required, nor do the 
stern competitive realities permit 
any carrier .. . to provide bene- 
fits which are adequate at a price 
which is feasible for any but a 
small proportion of the aged.” 

Dr. MacLean said that voluntary 
plans would be “strengthened” 
through use of the social security 
mechanism to provide health care 
for the aged. 

Dr. Bluestone, who also serves 
as a consultant to New York's 
Montefiore Hospital, hailed the 
Forand proposal as a “humanitar 
ian bill,” and expressed hope that 
Congress would pass the legislation, 
“thus writing a new and comfort- 
ing chapter in the history of mod- 
ern” care for the aged. 

“Passage of this bill into law,” 

+ he wrote Forand, “would be a 
boon for the great majority of 
our elderly population who have 
the right to look to our legis- 
lators for relief at a time in their 
lives when they may need it most, 
It has all the wholesome ear- 
marks of voluntary prepaid med- 
ical care insurance with the 
added advantage of government 
partnership to see to it that no 
citizen is neglected in the late 


As a hospital administrator, I have 


the California State AFL-CIO. 


Building & Construction Trades’ 
Dept. Apr. 1. 

To succeed Pitts as president of 
the 1.25-million-member organiza- 
tion, the executive council named 
Albin J. Gruhn of Eureka, a vice 
president of the federation for the 
past 20 years. 

Both men have close to 25 years 
of service in the labor movement 
behind them. Pitts became a busi- 
ness representative of a Los Ange- 
les freight drivers’ local in 1936, 
and in 1937 became secretary- 
treasurer of Wholesale Delivery 
Drivers’ & Salesmen’s Union Local 
848. He held the latter post until 
1955, when he took a leave of 
absence to work full-time for the 
state federation. 

He was made a vice-president 
of the former AFL state body 
in 1941, and its president in 
1950. In 1958, he was elected 
president of the merged Cali- 
fornia labor federation. He is a 
member of the Bartenders Un- 
.ion. 

Pitts is currently a member of 
the State Board of Education, 
served prior to that as a director 


less you sign up.” 


of the State Compensation Insur- 


time of his trouble.” 


Pitts Replaces Haggerty 
In California AFL-CIO 


San Francisco—Thomas L. Pitts, a soft-spoken 45-year-old 
unionist from Southern California, is the new secretary-treasurer of 


He was chosen by the federation’s executive council to succeed 
C. J. Haggerty, who will take over the presidency of the AFL-CIO 


ance Fund. He has served on the 
Governor’s Committee for Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped by ap- 
pointment of both Governors Good- 
win J. Knight and Edmund G. 
Brown. 

Gruhn is presently secretary of 
the Humboldt County Labor Coun- 
cil and Building Trades Council, 
and: is a vice president of the dis- 
trict council of Laborers. He joined 
the Lumber & Sawmill Workers in 
1934 and was an active figure in 
the 1935 lumberworkers’ strike. 


Community Work 
Wins Ford Honor 


Detroit—Mrs. Gwendolyn Ed- 
wards, a member of the Auto 
Workers who for 12 years has 
played a major role in AFL-CIO 
Community Services in Wayne 
County, has been honored by the 
Ford Motor Co. for her public 
service work. 

Mrs. Edwards was chosen by 
Ford management as the ‘recipient 
of the company’s first Community 
Services Award on the basis of her 
“outstanding contributions.” 
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Depressed Area Aid Stymied For 5 Years 


Coalition, Presidential Veto 
Block Action on Legislation 


By John Beidler ~ 


In each congressional session since 1956 liberals have sought enactment of legislation to meet 


the problems of chronic unemployment in localities, urban and rural, throughout the nation. In 


each session, delays—and on one occasion a presidential veto—have frustrated these efforts. 


~The need for action is apparent. Despite their own “bootstrap” efforts, many localities continue 
to be burdened with high levels of continuing unemployment brought on by factors beyond their 


-control.—- 
Technological change is one major factor. Improvements in machines and methods of produc- | # 
“tion in some areas have cut employment dramatically while production is maintained. 


A second. major factor is industrial migration—the movement of industry from one section of the 
country to another. In the case of the textile industry, the movement of a large part of textile 


production from New England and® 


the Middle Aélantic states to the 
southern states has left large num- 
bers of skilled textile workers un- 
employed. Many urban areas are 
unable to create new employment 
for them. 

Shifting product demand and 
various competitive factors also 
serve to create local pockets of 
unemployment. 

The effect has been disastrous to 
localities affected: human hardship 
for the directly affected workers 
and their families; a drag on the 
economy as a whole caused by 


declining purchasing power and}. 


increased social costs such as pub- 
lic assistance. 
Token Program in °56 

In 1955, at its first convention, 
the AFL-CIO asserted that the 
whole.nation has a stake in helping 
“the hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow citizens” who live in dis- 
tressed areas and. added that the 
creation of suitable employment 
for displaced workers would add 
millions of dollars to our national 
output. The convention declared: 

“The AFL-CIO calls upon the 
federal government to utilize all 
of its resources and to work un- 
ceasingly—in cooperation with la- 
bor, industry, the states, and the 
affected local governments—to al- 
leviate chronic area unemployment 
in the United States.” 

In his State of the Union mes- 
sage in 1956, the President of- 
fered a token program which 
fell far short of meeting the ex- 
isting meed. He asked only $50 
million for technical assistance 
and capital improvement loans 
to the affected areas. 

Democratic liberals led by for- 
mer Sen. Herbert Lehman (D- 
N.Y.) responded with a more vigor- 
ous program. Following extensive 
hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, an amended Lehman bill was 


reported in July 1956. 


Get the Facts 
On Key Issues 
The AFL-CIO News is |. 
publishing on this page the 
fifth of a new series of Fact 
Sheets on Congress providing 
background information on 
| basic issues coming before 
the second session of the 


CIO Dept. of Legislation, is 
designed to give the legisla- 
tive history of the issue, the 
various forces involved pro 
and con and ‘the general na- 
ture of bills ‘introduced. 
Reprints of the fact sheet 
series will be available from 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legis- 
lation, 815 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The Lehman bill passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 60 to 30, the 
widest margin ever given by the 
Senate to an area redevelopment 
bill. Although similar legislation 
was reported by a House commit- 
tee, it died in the familiar grave- 
yard of liberal legislation, the 
House Rules Committee. The 84th 
Congress adjourned without fur- 
ther action. 

Fixing the blame for the meas- 
ure’s defeat, Rep. Daniel Flood 
(D-Pa.) charged that the bill was 
killed by the House Republican 
leadership and spokesmen for 
the Department of Commerce, 
who “refused even to agree to 
consider” the President’s own in- 
adequate program. 

Following this initial defeat, 
Pres. Eisenhower has restated his 
support for his inadequate program 
in 1957, 1958, 1959 and 1960. 
Each year conservatives in both 
the Republican and Democratic 
parties have sought to defeat it. 


The Douglas-Cooper-Spence 
would: 


constructively for the future. 
2—Provide $200 million for 


Provisions of Bill | 
Backed by AFL-CIO | 


1—Send technical specialists to the affected areas to help 
them evaluate their economic resources and needs and plan 


depressed areas bill, S. 722,” 


low interest federal redevelop- 


ment loans to aid the construction of modern plants in chron- 
ically distressed areas. 

$a $175 million for federal grants and loans for 
the construction of public facilities needed to attract and to 
hold industry—like an improved water or sewerage system. 

4—FEstablish a program of vocational retraining for jobless 
workers and provide federal subsistence payments during the 
process of retraining. 

5—Give assistance to rural areas suffering from chronic 
under-employment. 

6—Locate the administration of this program in a special 
federal agency to be established solely for this purpose. Labor 
would enjoy an advisory status to it and the participation of 
trade unions in the program st ‘the local level would be 
encouraged as well. 

7—Finally, all aid would be denied to “runaway” employers 
who might seek to locate in a depressed area while at the same 
time creating unemployment elsewhere. 


In 1957, jurisdiction over the 
measure in the Senate was removed 


from -the Labor and Public Wel-| 


fare Committee and lodged in the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
There, a new sefies of hearings was 
held before the Production and 
Stabilization subcommittee, chaired 
by Sen. Paul Douglas (D-IIL.). 

A stalemate in the subcommit- 
tee was not broken until 1958, 
when former Sen. Frederick Payne 
(R-Me.) introduced a new measure 
in- an attempt to iron out differ- 
ences in the Administration and 
Democratic positions. ° 

Using this. measure, Douglas 
by-passed the subcommittee and 
successfully moved to make the 
Payne bill the first order of busi- 
ness in the full Banking and 
Currency Committee. The full 
committee reported a new Doug- 
las-Payne bill. 

The Douglas-Payne bill passed 
the Senate by a vote of 46 to 36. 
Voting in favor of the bill were 29 
Democrats and 17 Republicans. 
Twelve Democrats and 24 Republi- 
cans opposed it. 

House Finally Casts Vote 

In the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, cuts were made 
in the bill before a favorable re- 
port was made. Even with these 
cuts, however, the Rules Commit- 
tee complacently sat on the bill for 
a month and a half, while the ad- 
journment date for the 85th Con- 
gress grew nearer. 

Finally, the Rules Committee 
forced further changes in the bill, 
and it was brought to the floor. 
On the key vote, a motion to re- 
commit (and thus kill) the bill, 
supporters of the measure won, 188 
to 170. Supporting the bill were 
139 Democrats and 49 Republi- 
cans. Voting to kill it were 116 
Republicans and 54 Democrats. 
The bill then passed the House on 
a standing (non-record) vote, 176 
to 130. 

The House version of the bill 
was accepted by the Senate, and 
the measure became the first area 
redevelopment bill to reach the. 
President’s desk. 

He vetoed it. 

In doing so he said the major 
responsibilities for financing re- 
development must remain with 
local citizens. 

In the face of growing unem- 
ployment early in 1959 (by then 
a large number of newly-depressed 
localities were being added to the 
list of areas needing assistance) the 
Senate moved rapidly to pass a 
new bill, Hearings were held by 
Douglas’ Production and Stabiliza- 
tion Subcommittee in Washington, 
Detroit and West Virginia in Feb- 
ruary and early March. on the 
Douglas-Cooper (R-Ky.) bill, the 
Administration measure, and sev- 
eral compromise measures. 

In this and previous hearings, the 
line-up of support and opposition 
for area redevelopment was re- 
vealed. 

Supporting the Douglas-Cooper 
bill were: 

AFL-CIO. 

National Farmers Union. 


Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A. 


een 


U.S. Council of Mayors. 

American Municipal Associa- 
ee aaa ae 

A substantial number of state 
governors and municipalities. 


Urging rejection of area rede- 
velopment legislation were: 


Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. . 

American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


Southern States Industrial 
Conference. 


The full Banking and Currency 
Committee voted 9 to 6 to recom- 
mend Senate passage of the Doug- 
las-Cooper bill, S. 722. Two Re- 
publicans joined seven Democrats 
to report the measure. Three 
Democrats and three Republicans 
opposed it. 

Rules Committee Blocks Action 


On Mar. 23, 1959 the Senate 
passed the $389 million Douglas- 
Cooper bill by a vote of 49 to 46. 
Forty-five Democrats and four Re- 
publicans voted to pass the bill. 
Sixteen Democrats and 30 Repub- 
licans opposed it. 

Earlier, the Senate had rejected 
a motion to substitute the Admin- 
istration’s $53 million program by 
a vote of 43 to 52. 

The House Banking and Cur- 


= 
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rency Committee, following several 
days of hearings, voted to report 
an amended version of S. 722 on 
May 5. The amended bill cut the 
grant and loan funds provided in 
the Senate version from $389 mil- 


lion to $251 million. This was 
done, the committee said, to avoid 
a presidential veto, but further cuts 
could not be made without killing 
the program before it got started. 

The Rules Committee hurdle 
remained. 

On May 19, Banking and Cur- 
rency Chairman Brent Spence (D- 
Ky.) wrote Rules Committee Chair- 
man Howard Smith (D-Va.) asking 
that S. 722 be granted a rule and 
cleared for House debate. 


Between then and adjournment 
of the first session on Sept. 15, 
the Rules Committee failed to 
act. Nor did it act on the bill 
during the first two months of 
1960. 


As the most recent AFL-CIO 
convention unanimously stated: 

“The Area Redevelopment Act 
(S. 722) meets the minimum re- 
quirements for an effective federal 
effort to alleviate local area dis- 
tress and should be immediately 
passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and signed by the Presi- 
dent. The hundreds of thousands 
of victims of area distress have 
already been forced to wait too 
long for the initiation of a domes- 
tic Point IV program geared to 
meet the needs of our own Citi- 


zens.” 


locational advantages. 


Congressional Profile 
Of a Depressed Area 


When reporting the Douglas-Cooper-Spence bill, the House 
Banking and Currency Committee majority said: 7 
“Depressed industrial areas have many common character- 
istics; first, they are areas which have lost certain historic 


“Second, .they are areas where local enterprise and initiative 


have usually been smothered and repressed by the existence 
of persistent and chronic unemployment. Areas suffering from 
prolonged unemployment are like individuals who have been 
physically ill or unemployed. They lose heart and courage. 
They become resigned and discouraged. Their physical ener- 
gies have been drained. They are like unemployed individuals 
who need the outside help of a professional agency dedicated 
to providing them with specific guidance and courage and 
assistance. Outside assistance, your committee believes, must 
come from the federal government. 

“Third, they are areas which have low financial resources 
and are, therefore, least capable of raising the capital required 
for long-term bold programs for rehabilitation. The very fact 
that unemployment has persisted and become chronic has 
meant that the communities’ tax rolls have suffered and their 
financial resources have been drained. They are not as capa- 
piaievnemmri e-em ae ga Pac matt tee 0 
perous communities.” 
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‘Ferand Bill Showdown 


O LD REACTIONAREES never die and they never learn. 
Twenty-five years ago when the Social Security Act was being 
bitterly debated in the 1936 presidential campaign, its opponents 
freely predicted the end of democracy in the U.S. Issuing social 
security cards so that Americans could draw retirement pensions, 
insurance payments, unemployment compensation and other social 
insurance benefits, would establish a new dictatorship, they said. 

The diehards never stopped fighting the social security system. 
They opposed every progressive change since -1935. Now they 
have focused their Big Lie technique on the Forand bill—a measure 
to provide health care for the aged under the social security system. 


The measure—headed for a showdown vote soon in the House 
Ways & Means Committee—would simply extend to persons 
drawing benefits under the Social Securify Act certain limited 
health care provisions which would be paid for by all persons 
‘coyered by social security. 


This, according to the reactionary elements in the American] , 


Medical Association and their allies in the National Association 
of Manufacturers and U.S. Chamber of Commerce, is “socialized 
medicine” or “political medicine.” 

These same falsehoods have been heaped on every advance in 
medical care over the years—care for dependents of servicemen, 
workmen’s compensation, voluntary health insurance plans, dis- 
ability benefits under social security, federal grants to local health 


agencies and many other programs designed to bring better med-| 


ical care at a reasonable cost to millions of Americans. 

At this point in history the House Ways & Means Committee 
should have collected enough of this bilge to consign it to the 
proper sewer and move ahead with a measure to provide security and 
self-respect to American men and women who retire on limited in- 
comes after years of hard work. 


The committee holds the key, for there is little doubt that if the 
Forand bill is approved in committee the wide support for this 
established pattern of paying for human security will sweep it 
through Congress. ; 

The issue is not “political medicine.” It is providing health 
care for our aged under a sound insurance — that has proven 
its worth in the past 25 years. 


The Senate Must Vote 


{ Sox SENATE has been debating new civil rights legislation for 
nearly a month. It has exhaustively examined the denial of 
full civil rights to all Americans. It has recorded all the possible 
arguments on the subject, including the sophistry of the Southern- 
ers on why Negroes should be regarded as second-class citizens. 


Part of the month-long debate has included a filibuster by 
civil rights opponents, a cold, unemotional filibuster keyed to 
hysterical political climate rather than springing from conviction. 


Moves to break the filibuster and prevent further misuse of the 


democratic traditions of the Senate to deny democratic rights to. 


all Americans have so far failed. The Senate leadership has a 
great responsibility to bring the debate to a climax. The Senate must 
be allowed to vote on a definitive measure that will establish 
clearly and beyond any question the government’s commitment to 
a national policy opposing racial discrimination in any form. 
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“I Sure Could Use a Push” 


Mis 


“What About Social Sins?” 


Clergy Should Know Workers 
Better, Labor Official Says 


The following is excerpted from an address 
by Harold C. Hanover, president of the New 
York State AFL-CIO, at a seminar of the New 
York State Council of Churches on the subject 
“The Church and Industrial Relations.” 


HE GOALS OF CHURCH AND LABOR 

are much the same. They both seek to en- 
large the spiritual and material life of the masses 
of people, and make the life of the family happy 
and secure. The trade union activity in this area 
of practical religion thereby upholds and sup- 
ports the work of enlightened religious leaders. 

First of all, labor is not a special interest group. 

Our program is one to which not only the mem- 
bers of organized labor but the vast majority of 
people of all. walks of life in our state and nation 
can heartily subscribe. The things which we seek 
to achieve reflect the aims and aspirations of most 
Americans. In this sense, labor has the right to 
speak for more than its own membership. 
’ Jt is, therefore, not an accident that labor has 
emerged as one of the partners in American indus- 
try, as a very essential part of the creative process 
that has made this country so powerful and great. 
We have advanced to this position because Amer- 
ican labor has been dedicated to the proposition 
that we can make progress only as the nation 
makes progress, that we cannot make progress at 
the expense of the nation. 

We have refused to operate as a selfish, nar- 
row economic pressure group, but have imstead 
worked for policies, programs and goals that 
would advance the welfare of the whole people, 
knowing that our own welfare is inevitably tied 
to that of our fellow Americans. 

We must begin to change some the moral think- 
ing of society. No one would dispute that mur- 
der, embezzlement, extortion and such are sins, 
but what about social sins? What about economic 
exploitation of individuals and groups? What 
about merciless milking of the consumer market 
by greedy and reckless monopolies? Why is an 
increase of the wage dollar a sin of inflation, while 
an increase of a profit dollar an economic virtue? 

What is the moral qualification of a profit a 
company makes at the cost of discarding helpless 
old men and women onto an industrial scrapheap 
along with the rest of its obsolete machinery? 


OBVIOUSLY THE CHURCH must begin to 


put that kind of social sin in the same category 
as personal sin and to act against it with the same 


vigor and drive with which it attacks other prob- 
lems. 

The role of the church, then, in relation to la- 
bor is to insist on justice for all. But the con- 
cept of justice and brotherhood cannot remain 
abstract. It is not enough to be in favor of 
justice alone; we must translate our ideas into 
wages and jobs, into houses and security, into 
schools and equal educational opportunity. 

I think that the relation of church and labor 
in this country is more than one of co-exist- 
ence. It is a living relationship on a close, 
friendly, cooperative basis, Neither wants to 
control or dominate the other. Neither wants 
to interfere with the inner workings of the 
other, 

Our union members are looking to the church 
for spiritual guidance and counsel; but labor 
doesn’t expect and hardly wants the church to 
take over the education of the worker in his rela- 
tion to the union. We have qualified men to do 
that job. However, what we need from the clergy- 
man is that he learn to understand the daily ex- 
perience of his wage earner church members and 
be in touch with organized labor. 


HE HAS TO HAVE more knowledge of social 
questions and social phenomena. As the Rev. 
John Daniel in his painstaking and revealing 
study, “Labor, Industry and the Church,” said: 

“They,” (that is, the pastors) “have been in- 
adequately prepared for such work at the semi- 
nary. Our colleges and theological seminaries 
have given scant attention to Christian sociology, 
social ethics, group and social dynamics, labor 
and industrial problems, Christian community 
life.” 

A clergyman should know what is in the 
union contracts of the members of his church 
as well as he knows his Bible. He should un- 
derstand problems of seniority involved just as 
clearly as he does the rules of protocol atertns 
junior and senior vestrymen, - 

However, labor does not expect the 
to be pro-labor or pro-management. If he is to 


fulfill one of his functions in the community, the % 


clergyman must be simply pro-justice. 
He should be able to repeat after Lincoln: “I 


am not concerned about whether the Lord is on | 


our side. I know the Lord is always on the side | 
of the right, but it is my fervent prayer that we | 
may be found on the Lord’s side.” _ 
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‘ROSE-COLORED” PICTURE of 1960 as a boom year for the nation is marred by this demonstra- 


tion Of jobless building trades workers at Knoxville, Tenn. The rally, called by the Knoxville 
Building & Construction Trades —— was: sn at ending governmental 9 towards rising 


peas! byes in the area. 


Hate, Bigotry Damage Nation's 


World Position, 


(Continued from Page 1) 
height of eloquence from the floor by describing 
the decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court as 
“crap.” To Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the UN who was touring the Soviet Union 
at the time, the contrasting impact of these de- 
velopments was appalling. 

In Houston, Texas, a young Negro was kid- 
naped, branded with the initials KKK and hung 
by his heels from a tree, as a warning, he was 
told, to Negro students—of which he was not 


one—who had the audacity to protest lunch - 


counter segregation. In the city of Petersburg, 
Va., 11 Negroes including eight students, two 
clergymen and a beauty parlor operator, were 
arrested and jailed. Their crime: trespassing the 
white section of the Petersburg public library. 
There were more arrests at Alabama State College 
in Montgomery, protest demonstrations at Tuske- 
gee Institute and trouble in Atlanta. 

it should be plain enough by now from this 
succession of events that they are not akin to 
the goldfish-swallowing and telephone-booth- 
stuffing episodes sometimes fashionable among 
undergraduates. These young Negroes are 


Washington Reports: 


Morgan Says 


_ guilty of a far more serious offense than col- 
lege hijinks. They are guilty of self-respect 
which to the Eastlands of the world is a felony. 
The trouble is with this type of crime that in 
the long run there is no known defense against it. 
As this reporter had occasion to comment four 
years ago about the Montgomery, Ala. bus boy- 
cott, “it is remarkable how the inspirational chem- 
istry of a cause can contribute to the endyrance 
of people who believe in it. The momentum of 
Gandhi’s movement was irresistible.” 


UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES it is a pity 
that the racists cannot profit from the sobering 
lesson the British learned from passive resistance 
in India. Already the Negroes have punctured 
the myth of the white supremacists. With a kind 
of serene stubborness that history will remember 
they are proving their superiority to the bigots. 

It is all very well to savor this supreme asininity. 
But where is the national indignation to shame it, 
and where is the leadership to condemn it in 
ringing terms that will be clearly heard around 
the world, even unto the sacred halls of the U.S. 
Senate? 


Election Year Pressures Hold 
Hope for Better Wage-Hour Act 


ASSAGE OF A BILL to increase the mini- 

mum wage to $1.25 an hour and to broaden 
its coverage to workers not now protected will 
help end raids on major industrial states, a Re- 
publican congressman, Rep. William Ayres (O.), 
and a Democratic member, Rep. John H. Dent 
(Pa.), agreed on Washington Reports to the Peo- 
ple, AFL-CIO public service program heard on 
more than 300 radio stations. 


Ayres added that such improvements of the 
wage and hour law also would help correct in- 
equities in some states. He gave an instance of 
Arkansas, which “has a law that applies only to 
women and girls, who get a mihimum of $1.25 a 
day—and we're talking heré in Washington of 
$1.25 an hour—if the worker has six months 
experience on the job, and $1 a day if the work- 
et has less than six months experience.” 


Dent said that the only way to prevent low- 
Wage area “raids” on industry in states like Ohio 
and Pennsylvania is “by national law.” He said 
that “with the advent of the trucking and railroad 
businesses, the place or site of a plant isn’t im- 
portant any more.” 


Dent said that one of the first decisions to be 
made by a House subcommittee considering mini- 


+ Pledged to it and this is an election year.” 


mum wage improvements is whether to increase the | : 


minimum to $1.25 an hour and extend protec- 
tion to 7.8 million more workers. Both Dent and 
Ayres are members of the subcommittee. 


The Ohio representative declared that discus- 
sion of an improved federal wage-hour law may 
help call public attention to another weakness of 
state minimum wage legislation, the practice of 
providing “different minimum wages for different 
types of work. The states have made a very, 
very serious mistake in doing this. It costs just 
as much for a laundry worker when he goes to 
the grocery store to buy a loaf of bread as it does 
the automobile mechanic.” 


AYRES SAID that the proposed law would 
exempt the small “so-called Mom and Pop 
stores.” One bill would limit the application of 
the law to businesses that had more than a set 
volume of business. Another would apply to 
companies that had three establishments in one 
state or several states, he said. Sat 


Dent was of the opinion that bills for improv- 
ing the minimum wage law have a better chance 
of passage this year because “the Administration 
is asking for legislation, the majority party is 


. 
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WASHINGTON 


“Willard Shell 


SOME OF THE REPUBLICANS in this town suggested, shortly 


#:| after Gov. Rockefeller pulled out of the GOP presidential race last 


December, that Vice Pres. Nixon had everything going his way 
and would do a turkey trot into the presidency come November, 
All this proved is that politicians, like Washington political writers, 
tend to swing too fast too far. This is a year of decision for the 
American people after the Eisenhower siesta. Anybody who wins 
the presidency is going to have to deserve it as well as work for it. 
‘| The ultimate thing is happening as Mr. Eisenhower perambu- 
lates about the world. He is “covered,” as befits a President, and 
the editorialists duly pontificate upon his journeys. But it is pointed 
'| out from Puerto Rico that after touring Latin America he announces 


.|that he doesn’t want to spend any real money Se); he denies 


this one. 
¢|a few months. 


|any U.S. “master plan” for economic aid. 


No one seems seriously worried: Mr. Eisenhower is on his way 
out, and American policy will be made by the next President, not 
The eight-year holding operation has become a thing of 


Mr. Nixon is striving diligently to disentangle ‘pimsetf from 
the Eisenhower Administration’s most obvious vulnerabilities, 
The Nixon: trouble is that the vulnerability is spread across the 
board. It isn’t just farm policy, where the Vice President has 
already dumped -Agriculture Secretary Benson, or just defense 
policy, where he now calls for constant “re-examination” of 
Soviet “intentions.” 

The whole range of Mr. Eisenhower’ s budget-balancing attitudes 
on domestic issues is under massive attack that is having an observ- 
able effect, at last, on the people. Even more than last year, the 
President’s remaining substantial seo a wholly negative one, is 
the powereto veto. 

es AL Bi ee 

IT IS NOT YET CLEAR how much legislation he will veto in 
the remaining three and a half months of Congress. But clearly 
each such veto—on a reasonable minimum wage bill, on a Forand 
bill if it is passed, on housing and federal aid to the schools—will 
pain the Vice President exceedingly. 

Mr. Nixon must run, fundamentally, on the Eisenhower record, 
even after he becomes in effect the titular leader of his party. A 
similar problem was one the difficulties Gov. Dewey faced in 1948 
as the Republican nominee; he was stuck with the record of the 
GOP-controlled 80th Congress, and the record of Republican con- 
gressional minorities across the New Deal years. 

The people clearly want federal aid to the schools, and they 
are going to get it—this year or some other one. They want 
health protection for social security beneficiaries—and they will 
get this, too. They want more public services, and they are not 
going to be blocked by narrow banker-controlled ideas of budget- . 
balancing. 

For that matter, they will pay higher taxes for defense, if it is 
asked of them, any time a respected President tells them frankly 
the dangers confronting the country and warns that urgent measures 
are needed to close the missile gap and rebuild the conventional 


“brushfire-war” forces that have been scandalously reduced ever 
since 1953. 


* * 7 
ONE OTHER FACTOR will play a major part in the campaign 
—the judgment the people make of the relative competence and 
character of Nixon and the eventual Democratic nominee on the 
overriding issue of foreign policy, the preservation of the country’s 
freedom and security and maintain peace through strength. 

This judgment will be made in the heat and testing of the 
campaign and can be made in no other way. It will depend on 
the people’s observation of attitudes as well as oratory. 

Nixon cannot expect to inherit automatically the people’s trust 
of Mr. Eisenhower in this field, even if the trust were not now 


eroded by the telling attack on defense policy. The-observation 
will be close and intense. 


REP. WILLIAM A. AYRES (R-O.), left, and Rep. John H. Dent 
(D-Pa.) agreed there is a good chance of increasing the minimum 
wage and extending its coverage this year because both parties are 
committed and “this is an election year.” They were interviewed. 
on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service 
radio program heard on 300 radio stations, 
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How to Buy: 


Tax Load Falls On 
Low, Middle-Paid 


By Sidney Margolius 
MOPERATE-INCOME taxpayers are shouldering an increasing 
share of the nation’s taxes. For one thing, families with 
$5,000-$10,000 incomes are paying the biggest part of federal in- 


' come taxes, not the wealthy taxpayers as is popularly supposed. 


The fact is, only one-sixth of all taxes come from the progressive 
tax rates above 20 percent. In one recent year, those taxpayers 
with incomes of over $1 million a 
year paid about 35 percent of their 
income in federal income taxes, not 
the top rate of 91 percent as the pub- 
lic generally believes. 

But also, working families are pay- 
ing an increasingly big chunk of state 
and city taxes as the result of an 
alarming jump in sales taxes and 
other local and state levies. One 
authority reports that state and local 
taxes leaped from $59 per person in 
1940 to over $175 now. 

Just last year eight states increased 
sales taxes. Pennsylvania even in- 
creased its sales tax twice, first to 
3% percent and then to 4, to match 
Washington state’s rate, highest in the nation. In all, 33 states and 
many cities and towns now levy general sales taxes and three more 
currently are considering new sales taxes. 

Sales taxes are a reversal of the traditional American system of 
progressive taxation. Progressive taxes put the biggest bite on 
higher incomes. Sales taxes punish moderate-income, families 
hardest, since rich and poor pay the same penny tax on a loaf of 
bread, or the same 3 percent on a pair of shoes. - Most-punishing 
sales tax is that which includes food. Lower-income families 
spend a bigger part of their incomes for food than do higher- 
income people. 

BESIDES AROUSING moderate-income families to halt the 
trend to more and bigger sales taxes, the new local income and sales 
taxes have two immediate side effects: 

They encourage unions to seek more fringe benefits from em- 
ployers. Income taxes on pensions and other fringe benefits are 
deferred and for most wage-earners will be escaped altogether. 

They encourage moderate-income taxpayers to itemize federal 
income-tax deductions on the long form 1040 rather than use the 
short form 1040A. The short form automatically allows you a 
10 percent standard deduction. But with increased sales, gasoline, 
cigarette, income and other local taxes, there’s greater likelihood 
that these and other deductible expenses may add up to more than 
10 percent of your income. 

A new form—1040W— is available for use by wage earners this 
year for the first time. It’s simpler to fill out than long-form 1040 
but still allows you to itemize deductions and to claim the permitted 
exclusion for sick pay. Form 1040A doesn’t allow you to exclude a 
permissible part of the pay you get while ill this year. 

You can exclude from your taxable income up to $100 a week 
of pay received after the first week of an illness. If the illness was 
due to an injury or you were hospitalized at least one day, then 
the exclusion applies from the first day. . 

The sick-pay exclusion now also applies to pregnancy absences 
advised by a physician. 

BEFORE YOU DECIDE whether to itemize deductions or take 
the standard 10 percent, make a trial list of your potential deduc- 
tions. These include: 

Contributions to churches, charities and non-profit schools, and 
gas and oil used in performing unpaid services for these groups. 

Interest on carrying charges you pay on debts, installment pur- 
chases and mortgages. 

Other taxes you pay including property tax, state and local 
income taxes, auto license fees and state sales and gasoline taxes. 
State cigarette taxes and various local taxes on specific items as 
movies are deductible if the state law says the tax is paid by the 
consumer. Your local Internal Revenue Service office can tell 
which local sales taxes are deductible and what the collectors 
generaly use as a local guide line if you haven’t kept actual rec- 
ords of sales-tax payments. Most people don’t. 

Medical, dental and drug expenses within permissible limits, and 
including fares and car expenses to get treatment. 

Casualty losses, storm damage to your house, boat or other prop- 
erty, and thefts for which you weren’t reimbursed by insurance. 
This includes car damage from a collision even if your own fault. 

Vocational-education expenses if the course was necessary to 
keep your job or employment status, and not merely to get a new 
job or promotion. 

WORK EXPENSES, including union dues, employment-agency 
fees, technical periodicals, tools, safety equipment and distinctive 
work uniforms which you can’t use for general wear (plus repair 
and maintenance costs). 

You can’t deduct expenses of traveling to work, but you can de- 
duct costs of going to a second job. You can deduct costs of travel 
and living expenses for a job out of town if it can be shown that 
the job was temporary and its termination could be forseen within 
a short period of time; for example, within a year. 

Other potential deductions include child-care expense allowed to 
women workers and widowers within limits; investment expenses 
including fees for a safe-deposit box to hold bonds or other securi- 
ties, and alimony: payments. 

(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 


From Maine to Hawaii: 
130 TV Stations Now Showing |)« 


‘Americans at Work’ Series 


’ The AFL-CIO's TV film series, “Americans at Work” is currently being presented by 130 tel} An 

vision stations from coast to coast, in the new states of Alaska and Hawaii and in Puerto Rico. 
The serie$ is made available to the stations without cost to give them the opportunity of showing 

viewers the story of American workers on the job. This is the current station line-up. for “Ameri. 


cans at Work.” Consult your local newspaper for the exact viewing time. 


CITY-STATE 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Florence, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. . 
Dothan, Ala. 
Anchorage, Alaskz 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Chico, Calif. 
Eureka, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Grand Junction, Colo. 


Hartford, Conn. 


|New Haven, Conn. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Panama City, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Fort Myers, Fla. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Boise, Ida. 
Lewiston, Ida. 
Chicago, Il. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort: Wayne, Ind. 
Southt Bend, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Topeka, Kans.- 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La: 
Lafayette, La. 
Lake Charles, La. 
Monroe, La. 
Alexandria, La. 
Bangor, Me. 
Portland, Me. ° 
Salisbury, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Traverse City, Mich. 


Saginaw, Mich. 
Afexandria, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Springfield, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Billings, Mont. 
Butte, Mont. ' 
Glendive, Mont. 
Great Falls, Mont. — 
Helena, Mont. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Reno, Nev.. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Carlsbad, N. M. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Bismarck, N. D. 


> 


STATION 
WBRC-TV 
WOWL-TV. 
WALA-TV 
WIVY-TV 
KENI-TV 
KFAR-TV 
KTVK-TV 
KVOA-TV. 


KIVA-TV ~ 


KNAC-TV 
KHSL-TV 
KIEM-TV 
KFRE-TV 
KFSD-TV 
KTVU-TV 


- KOA-TV 
_KCSJ-TV 


KREX-TV 
WNBC-TV 


WNHC-TV _ 


WICC-TV 
WATR-TV 
WRC-TV 
WJDM-TV 
WEAR-TV 
WSUN-TV 
WINK-TV 


’ KHVH-TV 


KBOI-TV 
KLEW-TV 


/WNBQ-TV 


WSIV-TV 
WFIE-TV 
WKJG-TV 
WSBT-TV 
WTHI-TV_ 
WHO-TV 
KQTV-TV 
KVTV-TV 
KWWL-TV 


WIBW-TV 
WHAS-TV 
WKYT-TV 
WBRZ-TV 
KLFY-TV 
KTAG-TV 
KNOE-TV 
KALB-TV 
WLBZ-TV 
WCSH-TV 
WBOC-TV 


WRGB-TV 
WKTV-TV 
WBTV-TV 
WFMY-TV 
KFYR-TV 


DAY 


Sunday- 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Wednesday 


"Friday 


Saturday 
Sunday 


‘Saturday 


Sunday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Sunday 
Saturday ~ 
Saturday 
See 


Sunday 


Sunday 
Monday 


Saturday 
Sunday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Wednesday hy 
Friday 
* 


Saturday 
Monday 
Sunday 


Alternate 
Sundays 


Saturday 
Sunday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Sunday 

ez 


Saturday 
Saturday 
* 


Alternate 
Sundays 
Friday 
Sunday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 


Pp 
| 


CITY-STATE STATION DAY 
Watertown, N. Y,. “WCNY-TV = Alternate 
Sundays — 
Fargo, N. D. WDAY-TV _ Saturday 
Grand Forks, N. D. KNOX-TV Saturday 
Akron, O. WAKR-TV Sunday 
Cleveland, O. WJW-TV ~—s- Wednesday 
Youngstown, O. WKBN-TV . Sunday ~ 
Medford, Ore. KBES-TV Wednesday 
Portland, Ore. KPTV-TV Sunday ~— 
Erie, Pa. WSEE-TV Sunday 
Harrisburg, Pa. WHP-TV Saturday 
Lebanon, Pa. WLYH-TV _ Saturday 
Philadelphia, Pa. WCAU-TV * 
Pittsburgh, Pa. WIIC-TV Sunday 
York, Pa. WSBA-TV = Week-days 
Ponce, Puerto Rico WRIK-TV Saturday 
San Juan, Puerto Rico WKAQ-TV 
Providence, R. L WJAR-TV —_ Sunday 
Florence, S. C. WBIW-TV Tuesday 
Aberdeen, S. D. KXAB-TV_ Friday. 
Rapid City, S. D. * KRSD-TV _ Saturday — 
Sioux Falls, S. D. KELO-TV Saturday 
Amarillo, Tex. KGNC-TV Sunday 
Austin, Tex. ' KTBC-TV Saturday 
Corpus Christi, Tex. KRIS-TV Sunday 
Dallas & Ft. Worth, Tex. KRLD-TV Sunday 
Midland, Tex. KMID-TV __ Sunday 
Port Arthur, Tex. KPAC-TV Saturday 
Sherman, Tex. KXII-TV Saturday 
Tyler, Tex. KLTV-TV Sunday 
- Waco, Tex. KWTX-TV . Saturday 
Weslaco, Tex. KRGV-TV Saturday 
Wichita Falls, Tex. KSYD-TV Saturday 
Laredo, Tex. KGNS-TV _—_ Sunday 
Provo, Utah KLOR-TV Monday 
Harrisonburg, Va. KSVA-TV Sunday 
Richmond, Va. WTVR-TV = Tuesday 
Roanoke, Va. WSLS-TV Sunday 
Ephrata, Wash. KBAS-TV Monday 
Pasco, Wash. KEPR-TV Monday 
Seattle, Wash. KOMO-TV Sunday 
Yakima, Wash. KIMA-TV Monday 
Clarksburg, W. Va. WBOY-TV Sunday 
Huntington, W. Va. WHIN-TV _ Saturday 
Oak Hill, W. Va. WOAY-TV _ Friday 
Parkersburg, W. Va. WTAP-TV Tuesday 
Wheeling, W. Va. WTRF-TV Saturday 
La Crosse, Wis. WKBT-TV Wednesday 
Madison, Wis. WKOW-TYV _ Friday 
Milwaukee, Wis. WISN-TV _— Saturday 


The film is also being shown on 28 overseas ste 
tions of the Armed Forces. 


* Please consult your local listing for time and day, | 


Civil Rights Story 
Told With Chuckle 


Harry Fleischman over the years has added a 
new dimension to the job of bridging the gulf 
between our ideals and the realities of the fight 
to win civil rights. He has added charm, warmth 
and civilized chuckle through his column “Let's 


Be Human.” 


Flejschman’s human interest. approach to the 
civil rights question, his essays, stories, anecdote, 
have now been collected in a book carrying the 
same title as the column. The 160-page volume, 
with illustrations by labor cartoonist Bernard 
Seaman, contains the best materials mined from 
Fleischman’s column, which is sponsored by the 
National Labor Service of the American Jewish 
Committee. Fleischman is director of NLS. 

In a brief introduction he answers the some 
times-heard charge that his approach stressing 
progress in winning civil rights is Pollyannish. 
Says Fleischman: “It is no accident that I stress 


progress. I do it deliberately. 


As we know, 


our mass media are wedded to the theory that 
good news is no news.” 
Norman Thomas, famed Socialist leader, with 


whom Fleischman was associated in the 1 
presidential campaign, says in a foreword: “A 
lot of us could do worse than start our day J 
reading one or more of the pertinent columns 
has here collected.” 

“Let’s Be Human” is published by Ocealt 
_ Publications Inc. and is available in cloth at $2.99 


¢ and in paper at $1.50. 
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tight to Face Accuser ... But: 


Si efense Dept. Snubs AFL- CIO, 


evamps Security Procedures 


D tele. A new executive order revising industrial security procedures has been issued despite AFL-CIO 


co. 


owing 
4 meri. 


eply until five days after issuance 


of the order. 


quests for an opportunity to discuss any new program before it was instituted. AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany conveyed the request in a letter to Defense Sec. Thomas S. Gates and received no 


The executive order sets forth as a principle the right of persons accused of being security risks 


qsers, but leaves areas of excep- 
ton. These areas appear capable 
of administrative contraction or ex- 
pansion to the point where the 


Epinciple might become meaning- 
ie. ~ 


Meany’s letter to Gates, dated 
Jan. 26, cited newspaper reports of 


x pending revisions in the industrial 
Ecurity program as a result of the 


U.S. Supreme Court ruling last 
June 29 that procedures then in 
¢diect, providing accused workers 
go assurance of confronting their 


-Bccusers or cross-examining them, 


had not been authorized by Con- 
gress or the President. 

He recalled that in the past the 
AFL-CIO had consulted informally 
with the Defense Dept. regarding 
the old program, but had received 
po communication regarding a new 
one. 

“I am accordingly requesting 
that before any new program is 
jnstituted or regulations adopt- 
ed,” Meany wrote, “the Dept. of 
Defense afford us the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with it what- 
ever measures it has in mind. 
Perhaps the best procedure, and 
certainly the procedure most 
clearly consonant with the spirit 
of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, would be for the depart- 
ment to publish its proposed 
regulations and invite interested 
parties to comment thereon. If, 
however, the department pre- 
fers some less formal way of 
proceeding, we would like an 
opportunity to consult with it.” 


» face and cross-examine their ac- 


was signed by Deputy. Assistant 
Sec. Stephen S. Jackson. 


now carried out” the) Supreme 
Court's suggestion that “faceless” 
accusers be abolished, and said that 
“the guidance thus provided will, 
of course, be followed in the prep- 
aration of such new and revised 
regulations as the department finds 
it necessary OF desirable to adopt. 


as yours, however, are a matter of | 
continuing interest to us. Accord- 
ingly, we would be happy to receive 
a written statement of your present 
thinking on this subject or, if you 
prefer, to arrange for an informal 
meeting.” 
‘Fait Accompli’ Was Feared 
Meany replied “it was con- 
cern lest we be met with such a 
fait accompli” which prompted his 
original request for consultation. 
“Your delay until after issu- 
ance of the executive order in 
answering my letter,” he added, 
“thus insures that any discus- 
sions between the AFL-CIO and 
the Defense Dept. with regard to 
the industrial security program 
can serve only limited purposes, 
since they can deal only with is- 
sues not already disposed of by 
the executive order. I believe, 
however, that such discussions 
could still serve some purpose,” 
He noted that the AFL-CIO in 
the past has voiced three major ob- 
jections to the way the industrial 
security program operated. They 
were: 4 


The reply was dated Feb. 25 and 


@ The fact that the testimony of 


Jackson said “the President has’ 


“The views of organizations such |, 


absent witnesses was allowed to 


stand without the accused being} 
given the chance to break it down| 


by questioning. 

@ The fact that clearance board 
members did not face the accusers 
or know their identities, but usually 
were forced to rely on the sum- 
mary. report of an_ investigator 
without even examining the investi- 
gator. 

@ The practice of permitting 
employers to clear workers for ac- 
cess to confidential (as distin- 
guished from secret or top secret) 
data, a power Meany said “is ob- 
viously susceptible of anti-union or 
other abuse” by persons with 
“scant” qualifications for such a 


| function. 


Meany called revision of the con- 
frontations element, as laid down 
in the new executive order, a “wel- 


come liberalization.” 


“However,” he continued, “the 
executive order likewise contains 
broad authorizations for the denial 
of these safeguards in particular 
cases, so that whether the new pro- 
gram will in actual operation uti- 
lize fairer procedure than the old 
will depend on how the order is. 
effectuated through regulation “ 
in actual operation. 

“That is one subject which 
representatives of the AFL-CIO, 
and of certain of the interna- 
tional unions affiliated with it 
which are particularly concerned 
with the industrial security pro- 
gram, would like to discuss with 
appropriate officials of the De- 
fense Dept.” 


Cross ‘Plundered’ Union Treasury, 
Bakery Locals Charge in Lawsuit 


(Continued from Page 1) q 
locals are spearheading a rank-and- 
file move to clean up the interna- 
tional union and bring it into com- 
pliance with AFL-CIO ethical 
practice standards. This would be 
the first step towards reunification 
of the nation’s bakery workers. 
Most of the 140,000 members the 
BCW had when it was expelled in 
December 1957 have moved into 
the AFL-ClO-chartered American 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers. 


.The rank-and-file leaders 
charged that $65,000 in union 
funds has gone to pay for a Palm 
Beach, Fla., home for Cross, 
suites in Washington, D.C., hotels 
and personal expenses and trips 
for Cross and his wife. 

They charged that Cross spent 
most of 1958 and 1959 in Palm 
Beach “on unauthorized and un- 
excused absences from his duties.” 


Charge Cross Controls Board 

The local leaders said that on 
Jan. 8 they “charged defendant 
Cross and the BCW General Exec- 
utive Board to their face with vi- 
Olation of their fiduciary duties, 
Corruption, misappropriation and 
diversion of BCW funds.” 


The rank-and-file group said it 
was forced to turn to the courts for 
relief because the executive board, 
Most of whose members have been 
hired by Cross as international rep- 
Tesentatives, are under the presi- 
dent's “control and domination” 
and have either participated in or 
condoned the abuses. 


In filing the suit, the five 
plaintiffs charged violation of 
Sec. 501(a) of the Landrum- 


sponsibility of union officers “to 
hold its money and property 
solely for the benefit of the or- 
ganization and its members.” 


Permission to file the suit “for 
good cause shown” was granted by 
U. S. Dist. Judge Luther W. Young- 
dahl. Federal judges are required 
to screen such lawsuits to weed out 
frivolous cases. 

The local leaders also cited gen- 
eral equity law in asking relief. 

The complaint also alleged that: 


> @ Cross has’ paid money from 
the BCW treasury to the wife of 
former BCW Vice Pres. George 
Stuart, now serving a prison term 
for embezzlement of funds of Chi- 
cago locals which he supervised as 
trustee. The payments to Mrs. 
Stuart are still going on, the com- 
plaint alleges. 


@ Attorney fees amounting to 
more than $100,000, charged for 
the personal defense of Cross on 
perjury charges before the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Committee 
and before the McClellan special 
Senate committee, have been paid 
out of BCW funds. Cross was 


| acquitted by direct verdict. 


@ Cross and his fellow trustees 
of the union’s staff pension plan, 
in November 1958, changed the 
ground rules of the program by eli- 
minating a provision for forfeiture 
of pension rights for anyone found 
guilty of an offense against the 
union after trial by the executive 
board. The plan, which originally 
would have required Cross to serve 
until 1963 in order to receive a 
pension, was changed to permit his 


Griffin Act which spells out re- 


j immediate retirement at age 47 


with an $11,700 a year pension, 
the petition adds. 


@ Cross discharged the account- 
ing firm which had served the union 
for more than 40 years on Septem- 
ber 1957 after it had refused to 
certify certain transactions of Cross 
and other members of the executive 
board. 


@ BCW funds were used to pay 
deficiency income tax assessments 
“for officers and representatives of 
BCW who participated in, sanc- 
tioned or failed to protest Cross’ 
many breaches of his fiduciary 
duties.” 


EPC Charges Cited 
The rank-and-file group also 
cited the list of abuses previously 
found by the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee in its investi- 
gation of the BCW. 


They said their locals had 
been refused a detailed financial 
accounting by the international’s 
executive board and they as- 
serted that BCW “has failed to 
make timely payment of death 
benefits to beneficiaries of de- 
ceased members of BCW and 
many claims are currently in ar- 
rears.” 

The five persons who filed the suit 
—Pres. Walter Friese, Local 2, 
Chicago; Sec. Charles R. Landers, 
Local 163, Houston; Pres. Frank 
Dutto, Local 3, Long Island City; 
Pres. Ermin Moschetta, Local 12, 
Pittsburgh; and Sec.-Treas. Albert 
C. Meyer, Local 37, Los Angeles— 
also asked the court to enjoin the 
BCW or its “agents” from threat- 
ening them or persons who coop- 
erate with them in an effort to deter 
the prosecution of the suit. 
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House Group Votes 
$1 Billion Housing Bill 


An AFL-CIO backed $1 billion emergency housing bill, designed 
to give the nation’s seriously depressed homebuilding industry a shot 
in the arm and to help stave off another recession, has won over- 
whelming approval in the House Banking Committee. - 

The full committee voted 18-7 to clear the measure introduced 


by Rep. Albert Rains (D-Ala.). 


Patterned after an anti-recession 
housing bill enacted in 1958, it 
would make Treasury funds avail- 
able to purchasé government- 
backed mortgages on new houses 
in the moderate and low-priced 
range. 

*Seven of the committee’s nine 
Republican members promptly 
raised the threat of an Eisenhower 
veto. Although the money made 
available by the bill would be re- 
paid to the Treasury, the GOP 
members attacked the measure as 
“irresponsible spending.” 

The bill would provide for pur- 
chase of FHA and VA mortgages 
at face value by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. This 
would halt the present practice 
whereby lending institutions levy 
added charges in the form of “dis- 
counts” to circumvent the legal 
interest limit set on government- 
backed mortgages. 

The AFL-CIO called these 
charges “unreasonable,” declaring 
that the discounts are “simply dis- 
guised interest payments” which 
when “piled on top of sky-high in- 


| terest rates are keeping large num- 


bers of families out of the market.” 

The federation told Congress that 
fhousing slumps set the stage for 
the last two recessions,. and that 
emergency action was needed “to 
forestall a downturn in homebuild- 
ing. ”» 


Rains, pointing out that industry 
sources predict only 1.1 million 
private housing starts in 1960, a 
10 to 12 percent drop from last 
year, said the stopgap bill would 
help reverse the slump and keep 
the economy from going into “an- 
other tailspin.” 


The AFL-CIO has called pas- 
sage of the Rains bill merely a 
“first step” toward meeting the 
nation’s full housing needs and 
has urged that it be followed by 
“comprehensive, forward - look- 
ing” legislation to achieve an an- 
nual rate of 2.3 million housing 
units during the next 15 years. 


Ingredients of the long-range 
housing program, labor declared, 
should be a large-scale, low-rent 
public housing program; an effeo- 
tive middle-income housing pro- 
gram; fully adequate housing for 
the elderly; greatly expanded urban 
redevelopment and slum clearance; 
adequate farm housing; and en 
couragement of cooperative and 
moderate-priced rental housing. 


In his Budget Message for fiscal 
1961, Pres. Eisenhower made no 
recommendations in any of these 
key areas. He called instead for 
an end to the GI and college hous- 
ing programs, and for “flexibility” 
that would make possible raising 
of maximum interest rates under 
the VA and FHA programs. 


USWA, Kaiser Open 
Joint Harmony Talks 


formulas for achieving industrial 


to work out a method whereby 
workers and the public could share 
with stockholders in the fruits of 
industrial progress, the other for 
mutual exploration of work rule 
problems. 

The Kaiser pact, which cracked 
the steel industry’s solid front prior 
to imposition of a Taft-Hartley in- 


day strike, eventually set the pat- 
tern for similar agreements with 
other large basic steel producers. 
These later contracts also called 
for joint study of labor-manage- 


ment. relations, 


Pittsburgh—The Steelworkers and Kaiser Steel Corp. have 
launched a series of joint meetings aimed at devising long-range 


harmony. 


The groundwork was. laid in last October’s historic USWA- 
"Kaiser contract, which called for creation of two committees—one 


junction ending the union’s 116-| 


The first session between the 
Steelworkers and Kaiser was 
held in Spokane, Wash., and in- 
volved the continuing study of 
work rules. USWA Pres. David 
J. McDonald led the union dele- 
gation and Kaiser Board Chair- 
man Edgar F. Kaiser the man- 
agement team. 

This was followed by a two-day 
meeting in New York of the tri- 
partite committee representing la- 
bor, managementiand the public to 
discuss a long-range formula “to 
insure a proper sharing of the 


fruits of the company’s progress.” 
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LISTENING ATTENTIVELY during the meeting of the governing 
body of the Intl. Labor Organization in Geneva are Sir Alfred 
Roberts (left), veteran British chairman of the Workers Group, and 
Rudy Faupl of. the Machinists, U.S. worker representative. 


‘Made in India’ Label 


Seen for Indian Unions 


New Dehli—A suggestion that 


have to develop its own techniques to serve its members was offered 

by Eric Peterson, retired secretary-treasurer of the Machinists, in an 

address at the convention of the Hind: Mazdoor Sabha here. 
Peterson as personal representative of AFL-CIO Pres. George 


the Indian labor movement may 


Meany extended his greetings and‘ 
those of the AFL-CIO to the In- 
dian trade union central body. 

“As a representative of a labor 
movement from a highly indus- 
trialized country,” he said, “I am 
well aware that there are no single 
answers, no ‘blueprint’ or pattern 
that~can be exported willy-nilly 
throughout the world. 


Unions Universal In Aim 

“Each labor movement must de- 
sign its own structure. Because of 
your culture, your traditions and 
your long past, including a long 
period of colonial domination, you 

_may have to fashion new devices 
and new techniques. 

“But there are a certain number 
of universal qualities which char- 
acterize free trade unions such as 
yours and ours: to be instruments 
in the raising of the standard of 
life and to be in the forefront of 
social change. There may, of 
course, be ideas, techniques and 
practices in the American experi- 
ence which you may find useful.” 

Peterson emphasized the many 


3rd Defendant 
Gets Probation 
In New York 


New York— Joseph Roberts, 
third and last defendant in Dist. 
Atty. Frank Hogan’s drive to clean 
up the Intl. Labor Record, a self- 
styled “labor paper” which falsely 
claimed AFL-CIO endorsement, re- 
ceived a suspended sentence from 
Judge Mitchell D. Schweitzer in 
General Sessions Court. 


Roberts, who had pleaded 
guilty to a charge of petit lar- 
ceny, also was placed on three 


the AFL-CIO and was instituted 
sat the behest of the Intl. Labor 
Press Association, was conducted 
by Assistant Dist. Atty. Leonard 
Newman. 


Richard Koota, operator of the 
Intl. Labor Record, in January was 
sentenced to six months in the New 
York City Penitentiary following 
conviction of soliciting under false 
pretenses. In carrying out boiler- 
room advertising solicitation of em- 
ployers in all parts of the country, 
he falsely represented his publica- 
tion as a legitimate labor paper 
carrying AFL-CIO approval. 

Murray Kaplow received a sus- 


years of support which American 
labor gave to India’s struggle for 
independence. He also said that 
U.S. union members are more and 
more becoming concerned with 
problems “that go beyond the 
work-bench.” 

“They are beginning to think of 
themselves not only as workers,” 
he said, “but as citizens of the 
larger community, the city, the 
state, the country and, yes, the 
world. 


“The American trade unionist 
is becoming more and more con- 
cerned with broad social issues, 
with the complete eradication of 
discrimination by virtue of race- 
or nationality. He is concerned 
with broadening the opportuni- 
ties for a decent education for 
all of the nation’s children. He 
is concerned with adequate hous- 
ing and health programs for all 
of the people. 


“But above all, he is becoming 
intimately concerned with and 
aware of the problems of peoples 
from distant places. He knows 
now, as he never did before, that 
peace and freedom are indivisible, 
that if democracy in India falters, 
American workers will ultimately 
feel the impact. He knows, too, 
that if an aggressor threatens India, 
he too is threatened. In short, the 
mutuality of our interests is be- 
coming increasingly clear.” 

U.S. Labor At Trade Fair 


Harry Goldberg of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Intl. Affairs, en route to 
a SEATO meeting in Manila, also 
attended the convention, as did 
Intl. Rep. Meyer Bernstein of the 
Steelworkers. Peterson and Bern- 
stein were U.S. labor representa- 
tives at the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice exhibit in the Indian trade fair 
in Delhi. 

Peterson discussed the role of 
the labor movement in the US. 
at the opening of the USIS ex- 
hibit, emphasizing that its princi- 
pal function is “to secure for 
members and their families— 
and by extension for consumers 


at large—a greater share of the 
nation’s product, within the exist- 
ing system of free enterprise.” 
“Wage standards, favorable 
working conditions and other bene- 
fits established through collective 
bargaining are reflected in com- 
parable advances for unorganized 


pended sentence last January. 


workers,” he said. 


Pan-African Meeting Set: 


ILO Governing Body Votes 
New Intl. Labor Institute | 


Geneva—An AFL-CIO goal for assisting budding trade union movements was attained here whe 
the 80-nation Intl. Labor Organization voted to set up an International Institute for Labor Studig 
The decision was the highlight of a four-day session of the ILO’s 40-member governing body, ’ 
was approved ‘by a unanimous vote after some heavy prodding by the worker delegation to oygat* 
come the hesitations of a number of employer representatives. , 
Another achievement of the ses-> 
sion saw the ILO’s executive body 
agree that the first ILO regional 
conference for Africa must be open 
to all the African nations instead 
of only to those south of the 
Sahara Desert. 


Soviet Discordant Note 


project, which also includes Boliydiusive R 
ILO activities at present, Pra ralled o 
said, “are all the more importadhwopriat 
Andes. The former AFL gave because economic advancement figents v 
considerable equipment to a train-! only worthwhile if it has high soci rectly 
ing school set up as part of the | content.” Americ 
‘Biepartm 
ment. 


program to improve the living 
standards of dwellers in communi- 
ties on the high plateaus of the 


A Soviet discordant propaganda 
note was squelched when the chair- 
man, Ernst Michanek of Sweden, 
declared unreceivable a resolution 
from Soviet government delegate 


endorsement of Khrushchev’s pro- 
posals for “general and complete 
disarmament.” 

Goroshkin became so upset by 
what he called a “manifestation of 
ill-will” that he forgot to challenge 


I. V. Goroshkin calling for ILO}. 


Geneva municipal authorities. 


Labor Studies Center ™ 
To Be on Lake Geneva}: ee 


Geneva—The new Intl. Institute for Labor Studies, which { 
governing body of the Intl. Labor Organization unanimously q 
proved at its meeting here, will be housed by the Lake of Geneying of i 
near ILO headquarters in space obtained with the cooperation’ the ig 


Its aim, said ILO Dir.-Gen.> 


The 


i yes 


hiled ¢ 


formally the chairman’s ruling. By David A. Morse, will be “to fur- counsellor in charge of the Off 
the time he did, he was called out |ther a better understanding of la- for Public Education of the Cy 
of order because the governing | bor problems in all countries, and | ton of Geneva. Another comm 
body had moved on to the next |f the methods for their solution.” | tee to advise, the institute direct 
agenda item. He got his protest | It will undertake to stimulate lead-|© program matters will includg 
against “this blatant violation of |¢tship training, he said, “by bring- ister eng representative 
international practice” noted in the | ing together people with experience |Of International organizations, 
record. of labor problems so as to provide | University of Geneva and the 
Rudy Faupl, the AFL-CIO them with an opportunity to learn rector of the Graduate Instit 

representative among the 10 | from each other while they study of Intl. Studies here. ide.” 
worker delegates on the govern- | together. ghee te a , th 
ing body, said he was “im- Lift for Growing Pains ? a SS 8 ee ee 
mensely happy that the Labor | 1 is expected to be of particular| ILO hopes to build up to sig fir. 
Institute for which the workers | pe] et lead a , million and which is now open ‘ 
fought is now approved.” ; wd yee oat “4 —_ 4 ae te contributions from the governmen Lie 

“It will make an outstanding se re deine Pe rengperiadtig of ILO member countries. ~ 
contribution to social and human ; . Wilhelm Claussen, represent 

: ment, like the economy, may be unde’ 

progress through education,” he e . . ing the West German govem 

h : suffering from growing pains and . IS 
said. Faupl recalled the strong inexperience. ment, announced that his com§ 4,,,. 
backing for the institute voiced by It will operate largely through try’s 1960 budget has 3.15 mil plan 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany in| seminars and round table confer- | #om marks earmarked for the 
a speech read by Sec.-Treas. Wil-| ences which will bring together institute in order to permit it »§ © Th: 
liam F. Schnitzler at the recent! authorities from the fields of | %¢8i® Work as soon as possible, § “In 
ILO 40th anniversary dinner in| trade unionism, industry and | The Swiss Federal Council k works 
Washington. agriculture for the objective and | greed in principle to help finangg en 

George C. Lodge, U.S. assistant | gecientific study of labor prob- |the institute, according to Ma short? 
secretary of labor, told the govern-|- Jems, It is not intended that | Kaufmann, Swiss government rep “Pt! 
ing body that the institute will any of the study groups will |Tesentative. m 2 
have the “wholehearted support Of | adopt decisions or conclusions. Kaufman also said the Swi _ 
the United States.” - “In the years! The governing body will name] government is prepared to g feces 
to come,” he added, “what we are|a committee to prepare the work | guarantees of freedom of instru °°“ 
now creating here may well dwarf | program which will consist of six|tion at the ‘institute and to extes 4" 
any of our other activities which | of its own members, five interna-|it the necessary facilities for il >! 
aed Fel Se appear to be of |tionally known experts and the | work. ome 

e ance. 

The ILO’s Pan-African confer- Th 
ence is scheduled for December, i -H Indi t t In Ih 
but the site has been left open. C men vO Ve _. 
France, Britain and several other en os 
governments wanted to exclude the N WwW } t P lit 
North African countries from the e€ es on O ICS ae 
conference for fear that it Id tata é 
be oct into a political Hae The alleged use of union funds to pay campaign workers appa Wa; 


ground. 
Sir Alfred Roberts, veteran 
British chairman of the worker 


delegates, strongly opposed limi- 
tation of the conference to any 


ently is one of the issues involved in the indictment of Teamste 
Vice Pres. Harold Gibbons and officers of Local 688, St. Loui 
on charges of violating the Taft-Hartley Act prohibition on expen 
ture of union funds in federal elections. 


The Justice Dept. press release® 


operation in the Andean Indiap 


particular region of the African | announcing the indictment said| Doud of Missouri in 1958. I 
continent. He said, however, |that a St. Louis grand jury had| also cites an alleged use of funds r 

that the worker group generally | charged a law violation in Local| to pay local union members $1) 
“would be vehemently opposed | 688’s method of raising money for} ® day to hand out Doud litem#y ord 
to this conference being used as | political activity. ture and work otherwise for th Star 
a Vehicle for, Political purposes | Gibbons and Local 688 said re Sere oe 8 
oan enka ES on tinimainlh that political funds were raised by ’ ¥ se 

ence’s agenda will be vocational authorization cards, signed by [" The Justice Dept. thus appt 
sist, : tualaiiah: tethideme ck ee rank-and-file members, permit- |to be seeking to prove that whl Sh 
eiiahaiiial eickgiiaies i timaiat ting 25 cents per month of their | self-controlled union activities at 
Soiiat ft my py) reedom of as.| ues #0 be used for political pur- | behalf of a candidate, as well izec 
seehhihons, Adiat ecanuindiahe unk aoe ‘Fhis sum was later raised | direct contributions to bim, cig * Y 
a ee oe to 35 cents per month, _|stitute a violation of the Téa of 
oeneiinn: Rerguining. ere eaiq| Hartley Act's redefinition of my 
A budget of $10,200,000 for} The unaffiliated Teamsters said] Oo Ty eee tices, OB far 
1961, $600,000 more than that for |the signing of the cards was en- ee ar 
the current year, was approved by |tirely voluntary and thus not a| The Teamsters charged the 0 ine 
the governing body for submission | Violation of the law prohibiting use| tice Dept. with attempted “inti oni 
to the ILO’s annual conference in |Of union dues money. The union| dation” of workers in an cles . 
June. said that when the proposed au-| year in the practice of their pé file 
In an address to the governing thorization was raised to 35 cents| cal rights. ele 
body during a visit to ILO head-|@ month, about 40 percent of Lo-| The Justice. Dept. press Re 
quarters, Pres. Manuel Prado of|¢cal 688 members declined to sign | on the indictment contained a i 

Peru described the benefits his|cards and that none of their dues| graph saying that the case did 

country had received from ILOQ|money was involved. involve alleged Teamsters expett 
standards and technical assistance The indictment itself cites the |tures in state and local electiO@ co 
in formulating its social and eco-| alleged use of $3,500 to pay |It did, not acknowledge that #4 cl: 
nomic policies. campaign workers for a Demo- | expenditures, in every state, na 
He thanked the ILO for its co-| eratic candidate for the House | wholly legal subject to stand Sp 
of Representatives, Robert G. ' limitations on amount. . Ce 
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FL-CIO Blasts Administration: 


8 Penny-Pinching’ on 


\Labor, Welfare Hit 


Cre whe 
’ Studie 
voce 
to o 


Fegucation and Welfare. 


The AFL-CIO has charged that “penny-pinching” by the Eisen-| 
ower Administration has “throttled” development of essential pro- 
s and services by the Labor Dept. and the Dept. of Health, 


Testifying before a House Appropriations subcomiittee, Legis- 


S Boliygiytive Rep. Hyman H. Bookbinder’ 
nt, PradBcalled on Congress to beef up ap- 
IMpPortasyopriations for the two depart- 
‘oh a ments which, he said, are “more 
UgN soguay 
American workers” than any other 
‘Biepartments of the federal govern- 
ment. 
The federation spokesman re- 
minded the subcommittee headed 
by Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.) 
that it has gone beyond Budget 
‘ Bureau recommendations in previ- 
yhich tiqus years “when the Administration 
usly g hiled to display a real understand- 
F Geneyging of important needs.” He urged 
ration @ihe House group to “evidence once 
. -fyain this same discretion, judg- 
ment and fundamental humanity.” 


% 
Va 


he Off) funds Needed for Essentials 
fre | Organized labor, Bookbinder 
. “aint uid, does not favor a huge expan- 
1 inchg tion of federal actiyities or expend- 
sental itures, but it does démand “that 
tons uy there be sufficient funds available 
d the “Eto finance essential services and 
I nil programs which the federal gov- 
enment alone can adequately pro- 
ded vide.” 
ad whi T8e AFL-CIO, he told the sub- 
p to $1 committee, is “alarmed by the 
open glaring deficiencies” in govern- 
eromengl. mental programs, adding that 
; “these gaps were emphasized” 
| recently im a report prepared 
Preset under the direction of Maj. Gen. 
govem# 3S. Bragden, special White 
7 sa House assistant for public works 
« as planning. 


nit it pf. The report stated: 


possible, B “In almost every field in public 
ancil hag Works — hospitals, schools, civic 
p finangg centers, recreational facilities — 


to Mul shortages are the rule, not the ex- 
nent rep ception. In almost every category 

we are falling farther and farther 
he Swi behind in meeting even ‘current 
demands. Backlogs, inadequate re- 


to gi 

, inetd placement schedules, urgent new 
o ex requirements are characteristic of 
; for} public works problems across the 


nation.” 
Labor’s Proposals 


The AFL-CIO urged the follow- 
ing improvements to overcome 
“deficits” in Administration budget 
requests for the two departments: 


tly related to the needs of| 


® An added $900,000 to hire 
100 more investigators for the 


bor Dept. “to detect and prevent 
chiseling on payments due work- 
ers.” Last year, despite a limited 
staff, investigators found 178,000 
workers underpaid $22.4 mil- 
lion. ‘This was estimated to in- 
volve only 25 percent of the 
total violations. 


@ An additional $50,000 to 


make possible dissemination of in- 
formation gathered under the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act of 1958. 

@ $750,000 more for the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing “for the specific purpose of 
adding 100 ‘persons to the field 
staff to promote apprenticeship and 
journeyman training.” 

@ A considerable increase for 
hiring field workers to investigate 
working and living conditions 
among the imported Mexican farm 
workers. 

© An increase in funds for the 
Bureau of Labor Standards to fi- 
nance modernization of hazard 
standards for minors in agriculture 
and other fields. 

@ Additional funds for the Bu- 
reau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance for. the purpose of 
“speeding up and improving ad- 
ministration” of the disability ben- 
efits phase of the social security 
system. 

@ Adding $5 million each for 
maternal and child health serv- 
ices, services to crippled children 
and child welfare services to 
achieve levels set by Congress in 

“1958. 

@ Restoration of $2 million cut 
by the Budget Bureau from the 
vocational education programs re- 
lated to long-range apprentice 
training. The AFL-CIO said “we 
vigorously oppose this proposed re- 
duction of funds for vocational}. 
education programs of a perma- 
nent nature, in favor of programs 
of a limited type and temporary 
duration.” 

@ Restoration of $74 million 
cut from the Public Health Serv- 
ice budget by the Administration, 
$60 million of which was hacked 
out of the requests for federal 

.funds to aid local communities 
in construction of hospital and 


Wage and Hour Div. of the La- 


other health facilities, 


Seafarers Sue ESSO 


unions in the tanker industry, set 


cost ETMU members an estimated $250,000 they are trying to 


recover, 


The ETMU, formerly the Esso 
vities Tanker Men’s Association, reorgan- 
well ized under its present name about 
im, ciij™™ * Year ago and threw Collins out 
We Of his office as “advisor.” Last 

. of summer it affiliated with the Sea- 
farers as a unit. Negotiations for 

the Jag & Dew contract were halted when 
inti the company announced it had re- 
clecti ceived a representation claim from 
another group. The ETMU has 
filed a petition for a representation 
election with the National Labor 


: : Relations Board.’ 

al 

, did 1 Union Seeks Arbitration -. 
expen The goal of the union in the 
elec “ae Out fight is arbitration of its 
hat # Claims for back wages. The origi- 
tate, nal demand was dismissed by a 
stand Special Term of the New York 


County Supreme Court, and the 


On ‘Sweetheart’ Pact 


New York—The Appellate Div. of the State Supreme Court has 
ordered to trial a charge by the Esso Tanker Men’s Union that Esso 
Standard Oil Co. and John Collins, so-called head of “independent” 


>— ; 
case reached the Appellate Div. on 


up a “sweetheart” agreement that 


appeal. 

' The ETMU claims that Col- 
lings and the company in Septem- 
ber 1957 negotiated a secret 
wage-cutting amendment, which 
was never ratified by the mem- 
bers, to a contract signed the pre- 
vious .July and likewise never 
ratified. The contract now ap- 
plying, the union claims, was 
signed in 1956. The trial ordered 
by the Appellate Div. will deter- 
mine if the dispute will be arbi- 
trated. 
- Collins’ suit against the ETMU 
for $89,000 ‘he alleges is due him 
under a salary and pension ar- 
rangement with the ETMA, a sep- 
arate legal action, has been thrown 


UNION EXPERTS in safety field, delegates to the President’ s Conference on Occupational Safety, 
meet in AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington for discussion of labor’s own program. George 
Brown, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and secretary of federation’s Committee on Safety 
& Occupational Health, is shown addressing group. 


tighter money. 


‘Tight-Money’ Policy Will Exact 


Extra $4 Billion, Labor Charges 


Americans will pay more than $4 billion in “extra interest payments” this year because of the 


Eisenhower Administration’s “tight-money” policy, the AFL-CIO Economic Policy Committee has 
charged. 


The EPC asserted in the current issue of its publication, Economic Trends and Outlook, that $3 


billion has been added to the interest payment on the national debt and another $1 billion piled on 


“The only price rise that does 


not seem to bother the Administra- 
tion very much is the higher cost 
of borrowing money,” the publica- 
tion declared. 


Tight Money Costs Billions 
“For seven years, Federal Re- 


serve and Administration spokes- 


men have repeatedly issued public 
‘inflation warnings’ and called for 
Despite their an- 
nounced ‘concern about ‘inflation,’ 
however, they have not been warn- 
ing the American people about the 
unnecessary billions of dollars tight 
money costs. 

“But higher interest rates cost 
more now and will cost more in 
the future than much of the 
spending the Administration calls 
Sinflationary’.” 

The committee headed by Vice 


interest on home mortgages and®— 
consumer loans because of the Ad- 
ministration-inspired hike in the 
“cost of borrowing money.” 


that this increase costs more than 
the housing bills vetoed as in- 
flationary last year cause the Ad- 
ministration more serious con- 
cern.” 

Answering the argument that the 
public, as holders of government 
bonds, will receive these interest 
payments back, the EPC declared: 
“Any government spending 
reaches the public in one form or 
another. Surely federal spending 


for schools, houses, health and wel- 


fare reach more of the public in 
more ways to the greater advantage 
of more people than interest rate 
money which mostly pours into 
financial institutions.” _ 

The $1 billion in added interest 
on mortgages and consumer loans 


issued this year, the committee 

said, does not tell the full story of 

the impact of “tight-money.” Over 

the life of these loans, the public 

will pay roughly $10 billion in ex- 

tra interest, the committee added. 

“Unlike some other prices,” it 

pointed out, “the cost of borrow- 
ing money usually lingers on— 
sometimes for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The person who borrows 
money for 10 or 20 years... 
will be paying at today’s rates for 
years to come. Recent high-inter- 
est levels will therefore continue 
to hurt taxpayers, home buyers, 
farmers, small businessmen and 
consumers for a long time—re- 
gardiess of the direction rates 
may take in the future.” 


Heavy Fines Slapped 


stated labor’s vigorous opposition 
to White House demands for re- 
moval of the present 4.25 percent 
interest ceiling on long-term gov- 


Pres. Walter P. Reuther also re- On Courier Publishers 


Philadelphia—The U.S. Court of Appeals here cracked down 

hard cnr C. and Bert Raddock, owners and operators of a 
lf-styled “labor paper,” the Trade Union Courier tenci 

bonds. The House Ways| °° paper, ourier, sentencing 

pagel Pe es encowed them to pay fines of $20,000 and $5,000 respectively on conviction 


out' of ‘court. He has filed an 
appeal,’ Pa es 


a compromise which in effect 
grants Eisenhower’s demands. The 
measure is awaiting Rules Com- 
mittee clearance. 

Observers indicate the pending 
interest-rate bill, which the AFL- 
CIO has charged would “unneces- 
sarily add billions to taxpayers’ 
burdens and touch off a new infla- 
tionary spiral,” has about an even 
chance of passage, although it is 
expected to come under heavy at- 
tack from liberals in both House 
and Senate. 

$3 Billion in Extra Interest 


The publication centered much 
of its attack on the $3 billion in 


extra interest payments that must}. 


be made on the national debt this 
year as a result of the “tight- 
money” policy. Since fiscal 1954, 
Trends pointed out, ‘the interest 
charges have risen almost 50 per- 
cent—from $6.5 billion to $9.5 bil- 
lion—while the debt itself rose only 
3 percent. 

“Why doesn’t this extra $3. 
billion in interest payments cause 
the Administration to crusade 
against inflationary interest 
rates?” the EPC publication 


of criminal contempt. 


The court also denied a petition’> 
for reduction of a $35,000 fine pre- 
viously imposed on the Courier it- 
self, as a corporation, as well as 
a plea for more time in meeting 
the judgment. , 

Mar, 31 Deadline 

The three-judge panel gave the 
two Raddock brothers until Mar. 31 
to pay their personal fines or be 
jailed. The panel was composed 
of Judges Herbert F. Goodrich, 
Harry E. Kalodner and Austin L. 
Staley. 

The Raddock brothers and 
their publishing company were 
convicted of contempt on Jan. 11 
on charges of violating a Federal 
Trade Commission order and an 
appeals court injunction telling 
them to cease solicitation of ad- 
vertising by claiming representa- 
tion of or approval by the AFL- 
clo. 


The AFL-CIO for years has de- 
nounced the Trade Union Courier 
as a bogus “labor paper” practic- 
ing fraud in its advertisers. Busi- 
nessmen all over the country have 


a eh Oe 


been bombarded by “boiler room” 


long-distance te tele- 
phone calls demanding the place- 
ment of ads and have been harassed 
by demands for payment for ads 
they did not order. 

The Intl, Labor Press Associ- 
ation, composed of editors of 
legitimate publications -of the 
AFL-CIO and affiliates, worked 
closely with the FTC and federal 
attorneys in prosecuting charges 
against the Raddocks and the 
Courier, which is published in 
New York. 

The FTC on June 30, 1955 is 
sued a decree ordering the Rad- 
docks and the Courier to cease and 
desist from its fraudulent practices 
and a federal court injunction 
against violations was obtained May 
19, 1956, 

The Appellate Court here on Jan. 
11 convicted the Raddocks and the 
Courier of criminal contempt for 
“intentional violation.” In reject- 
ing a plea for clemency, it brushed 
aside a protestation of “insolvency” 
and a claim that any fine “would 
jeopardize the jobs of the em- 


ployes," 
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Loan Fund Build Up Urged: 


Less Doccliped Nations Need 
Greater Aid, AFL- CIO Says 


By Gervase N. Love 


The course of the woild ; in the last year indicates a greater need than ever for economic aid to 
the underdeveloped nations, the AFL-CIO tolda heating on the mutual security program by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Stressing the AFL-CIO’s conviction that the mutual security program is “a necessary and integral 
part of the nation’s overall foreign policy,” Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller urged the com- 


mittee to recommend a five-year > 
authorization of $1.5 billion a year 
for the capital fund of the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. 

“We particularly call attention 
to the need for expanding the fund 
and placing it on a more effective 
basis so that it can at least begin 
to meet the most urgent require- 
ments of the less developed coun- 
tries for economic growth,” he 
emphasized. 

Biemiller recalled that last year 
the AFL-CIO strongly supported 
the same proposal when it was 
advanced by Sen. J. William Ful- 
bright, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, in the 
face of an Administration request 
for funds that both Congress and 
the AFL-CIO regarded as inade- 
quate. ‘ 

‘“We recognized the need for 
adequate funds for this program,” 
he explained, “and the fact that 
assistance for economic develop- 
ment would be most effective if it 
could be placed on a long-term 
basis, because of long-term plan- 
ning requirements.” 

The Senate committee pared 
down Fulbright’s suggestion to $1 
billion a year, but retained the five- 
year principle. On the Senate floor, 
Biemiller said, the five-year author- 
ization “unfortunately” was cut 
back to two years with $700 mil- 
lion for 1960 and $1.1 billion for 
1961. The actual appropriation for 
fiscal 1960 was $550 million. 

“Now we find once again that 
the Administration which has been 
speaking fine words about the need 


for stepping up our economic as- 
sistance effort is unfortunately ex- 
tremely short of its professed goals 
in action,” Biemiller said. 

“Although every report which 
has been published dealing with 
development assistance stresses 
the long-term aspects of the prob- 
lem, the Administration refuses 
to request that financing for the 
program be shifted from its pres- 
ent hand-to-mouth condition of 
insecurity. 

“Moreover, even though the 
Congress last year authorized $1.1 
billion for the DFL, for fiscal 1961 
the Administration has requested 
an appropriation of only $700 mil- 
lion.” 

Biemiller said that the “tight 
limitations” on funds for the DLF 
“have undoubtedly held down pro- 
posals for loans for projects which 
would be extremely useful for eco- 
nomic development.” As of last 
June 30, he said, applications for 
more than $1.5 billion were still 
under consideration. 

Experts have estimated, he went 
on, that if $3 billion a year more 
were available, underdeveloped 
countries in the 1960s could dou- 
ble the rate of economic growth 
of the 1950s, which was about I 
percent per year. 

“This would by no means bring 
on the millenium,” he said. “But 
it would, in at least some of these 
countries, permit break-throughs 
toward the ultimate goal of put- 
ting their economies on a self- 
sustaining basis. It would also 
immeasurably improve prospects: 


for raising now intolerably in- 
adequate living standards by sig- 
nificant amounts. These goals are 
well worth striving for.” 
Biemiller also .asked the com- 
mittee to recommend U.S. mem- 
bership in the Intl. Development 
Association, which he said would 
“bring together most of the free 
world nations in a joint effort to 
provide funds on liberal terms for 
economic advancement in newly 
industrializing nations.” 


Union Role Urged 

He also urged that “full recog- 
nition” be given to labor and man- 
power factors in the DLF program 
as an additional way “in which we 
could effectively demonstrate our 
concern for the needs of people.” 

“We would suggest that in the 
projects made possible by DFL 
loans,” he said, “effective en- 
couragement should be given to 
the development of strong demo- 
cratic trade unions. 

“In addition, wages and working 
conditions for workers on such 
projects should be required to meas- 
ure up to the principles of fair labor 
standards so that workers employed 
on them will receive their fair share 
of the increased fruits of economic 
development. 

“This is extremely important be- 
cause the success of the entire eco- 
nomic development effort may well 
depend on the extent to which the 
people in the countries assisted feel 
that they are able fo benefit directly 
from the general economic ad- 
vance.” 


Meany Urges End to ‘Paralyzing’ 
Filibuster; Cloture Move Fails 


(Continued from Page 1) 
favored elimination of the contro- 
versial Title III proposal which 
would permit the Attorney General 
to seek injunctions where per- 
sons are denied the right to register 
and vote. 

In his telegram to senators, 
Meany called this section “vitally 
necessary” to any civil rights meas- 
ure passed this year. It was stripped 
from the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
in a move to forestall a Southern 
filibuster. 

Meany warned against any 
“misuse of the Senate’s own 
democratic procedures” by the 
anti-civil-rights forces in their ef- 
fort “to deny to American citi- 
zens their democratic rights.” He 
said that the Senate rules favor- 
ing free and unlimited debate 
and making it difficult to shut off 
a talkathon should not be used 
to prevent the majority of sen- 
ators “from registering their con- 
victions” on civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

“The labor movement,” said the 
AFL-CIO president, “firmly be- 
lieves in the right of all citizens to 
vote, to attend schools of their 
choice, to have an equal oppor- 
tunity to employment commensuvu- 
rate with their abilities, and to live 
in dignity and security.” 

Hailed by Wilkins 

Meany’s telegram was hailed by 
Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
and chairman of the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights. Wil- 
kins saluted the federation presi- 
dent as a “staunch champion” of 
civil rights. 


The first move to cut off debate 
in the Senate came as that body 
had remained in continuous session 
for 125 hours—far eclipsing the 
old record of 85 hours set during 
a 1954 filibuster on atomic energy. 
The cloture petition was signed by 
31 liberal senators—23 Democrats 
and eight Republicans. 

Cloture talk came up repeat- 
edly during the dawn-to-dawn 
sessions which began Feb. 29, as 
both sides sought rulings from 


‘ Vice Pres. Nixon and the Senate 


parliamentarian on the pro- 
eedures to be followed when and 
if a petition to limit debate was 
adopted by the affirmative votes 
of two-thirds of those present 
and voting. 


Both Majority Leader “yndon 
B. Johnson (D-Tex.) and Minority 
Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen 
(R-IIl.) expressed advance doubts 
that the move would be successful, 
indicating the debate should be per- 
mitted to continue for at least an- 
other week before cloture efforts 
were made. 


House May Act 

Continuation of the Senate de- 
bate would permit House action 
first on a civil rights bill that might 
be acceptable to senators. Senate 
adoption of such a measure would 
bypass the powerful, conservative- 
dominated House Rules Committee 
which bottled up the current rights 
measure for seven months. 

As the House debate opened— 
limited to a total of 15 hours of 
discussion—Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(D-Tex.) and Minority Leader 
Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind.)}—pre- 
dicted the lower body would com- 


plete action by Mar. 16. Neither 
Democratic leader would forecast, 
however, the final shape of the 
House bill. 

In addition to voting rights, 
aid for schooling of servicemen’s 
children and anti-bombing legis- 
lation, the House has pending 
amendments which would affirm 
the Supreme Court desegregation 
ruling; make it a crime to use 
force or threats to obstruct court 
‘decisions on integration; require 
preservation of voting records in 
federal elections; and give statu- 
tory authority to the President’s 
Committee on Government Con- 
tracts to halt on-the-job discrim- 
ination. 

Various voting rights proposals 
have been introduced by both lib- 
eral Democrats and the Adminis- 
tration, calling for appointment of 
federal officers to register Negroes 
and help them to vote if these 
rights are denied by local officers. 

Some liberals favor appointment 
of federal voting registrars by the 
President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights, while the Administration 
would have a court appoint ref- 
erees to serve in both federal and 
state elections. 


REPLICA OF PLAQUE which will adorn the George Meany 
sports stadium in Nazareth, Israel, is presented to the AFL-CIQ 
president by Philip Lubliner, president of Pocketbook Workerg 
Local 1 of the Leather Goods, Plastic & Novelty Workers. . The 
local is co-sponsoring the stadium with Histadrut, the Israeli labog 


federation, with which American labor has close ties. 


Minor Gains Matched 
By Setbacks in States 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mittee approval after hearings in 
which the only opposition came 
from the state’s restaurant and 
food industries. 

Maryland’s legislature rejected a 
compromise apportionment bill 
which would have given added rep- 
resentation to big population cen- 
ters without reducing the number 
of legislators from rural areas. The 
legislature then also” turned ‘down 


a proposal to call a constitutional |: 


convention to tackle reapportion- 
ment. 

The only major labor-backed 
measure approved by the Maryland 
legislature was a series of amend- 
ments to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law raising benefits and ex- 
tending the time limit for filing for 
compensation from the present 18 
months to 24 months after the 
injury. 

The ceiling on total disability 
payments was raised from $20,000 
to $30,000 and dependent’s bene- 
fits from $10,000 to $15,000. 
Maximum weekly payments were 
increased by $15 to $40. In addi- 
tion, the legislature authorized a 
state rehabilitation program to aid 
injured workers. 


Nevada Bans Apprentice Bias 

Nevada’s apprenticeship law was 
amended to ban discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin.. It provides that “any 
employer, association or organiza- 
tion” which violates this policy 
“shall be suspended for one year 
from participation in the appren- 
ticeship program.” 

Alaska, which presently has a 
fair employment law banning ra- 
cial discrimination, enacted a law 
prohibiting discrimination in em- 
ployment because of age when 
a job applicant is otherwise qual- 
ified. 


The Colorado law, as originally 
introduced, required employers of 
migrant farm workers to give each 
worker a statement of his wages 
with all deductions—such as hous- 
ing, transportation and meals 
charges—itemized. The employer 
would also be required to keep wage 
records which would be available 
for inspection. The bill was con- 
siderably weakened by a Senate 
amendment exempting “piece- 
work” from the coverage of the 
law. 

Colorado State AFL-CIO Pres. 
George A. Cavender also reported 
that the legislature greatly increased | 


 asoucniis wep’ 


ee eae es 


appropriations for . social services, 
‘including state hospitals and mens 
tal institutions and boosted aid t@ 
local school districts. This, he said, 
was made possible by increased 
revenue resulting from labore 
backed tax reform at the previougi 
session of the legislature. The ing 
come tax base was broadened and 
the corporation tax raised to meet 
the state’s fiscal needs. 
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Labor in West Virginia charged 
the state legislature “failed miserg 
ably” to provide “a broad prograiii™ 
of economic relief for the thous 
sands who suffer from persistemgy 
chronic unemployment.” ; 

Labor’s program was “pigeon 7 
holed” and only $4.35 million ing 
mew revenue was provided to aid @ 
“desperately depressed West Vir- 


ginians who have not had a@ 


square meal for more than ag 
year.” 4 a 

In the political fighting betwee 
Republican Gov. Cecil H. Une 
derwood and the Democratic-commm 
trolled legislature, the State AFIA 
CIO pointed out, the amount of 
relief provided was less than eithes 
the governor or the Democrats hag 
advocated, 


Labor Backs Federal 


Compensation Change 
A bill which would empo 


the Bureau of Federal Employed q] 


Compensation to decide if the dati” 
of injury or the date of disabilify 
shall govern payment of workmen 
compensation benefits to federal 
employes was given AFL-CIO apa 


proval in testimony by Legislati ea 


Rep. George D. Riley before 
House Safety & Compensation 
committee. 

Latitude in administration of ti 
law is necessary, Riley pointed oul™ 


inasmuch as injuries are not alway 


determined as of a fixed date 
cause of lack of apparent serioummy 


ness or due to cumulative se oullbe 
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The AFL-CIO Executive 
both proposals into a workable 
an : — = penne? ~ ee | 
If there is failure, neither party 
will benefit.” ee i 
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